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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

As the Derby had to be run on Wednesday, and it was the 
Queen’s birthday on Tuesday, and there was not much of a 
House on Monday, there has been very little Parliamentary 
work done this week, When the House sits on a Derby Day 
England will be in danger, That is, at least, as safe a 
prophecy as any of those in which Derby prophets 
usually indulge, In France, nothing used to be so sure to 
empty the Chamber of Deputies, the National Assembly, the 
Legislative Corps, or whatever the oratorical establishment 
of the day happened to be called, as the announcement of 
a new work by Meyerbeer; and the first night of “The 
Prophet” was no night at all at the “ National Assembly,” 
though on that very evening a motion was to have been 
brought forward, which, had it been carried, would have en- 
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Republic, however, was one thing, and the success of “The 
Prophet’ another. The Republic of 1848 has gone, but 
‘ The Prophet” remains; and the clever Deputies probably 
knew at the time which was the better work of the two. 
“It is long,” is said to have been the only opinion that the 
Emperor Napoleon (the President Louis Napoleon) could be 
got to express as to the latter—which was at least more than, 
in the year 1851, he could have said of the former, 

In England, however (where, in the true Pharisaical 
style, we are habitually thanking Heaven that we are 
not like that French Imperialist or that American Repub- 
lican), Derby Days succeed one another in regular annual 
order; and at least once every Session our legislators 
on one of the days appointed for legislating have the best 
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FANCY |A1R AT CRISWICK HOUSE FOR THE BALE OF PERSONAL JEWELRY CONTRIBUTED BY THE 


COUNTRYMEN, 


possible reason for doing nothing of the kind, We 
wonder whether the Derby interrupted the sittings of the 
Conference, or whether the gambling business that is being 
done there is found sufficiently exciting of itself? It well 
might be, for great risks are being run, the most important 
interests are at stake, and everything seems to be left to 
chance, In this unequal contest it will not, we think, be 
difficult to tell beforehand who will lose. Denmark has every- 
one against her except her own representatives and those of 
England, who, however, most assuredly will not back her to 
any great extent, 

Alone, with two great Powers (France and Russia) and two 
nominally great Powers (Austria and Prussia) against us, we, 
of course, could do nothing. Nor, with France on our side, 
could we go to war, unless with a clear understanding before- 
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hand as to the position and limits to which our ally 


meant to confine himself at the end of the war, A} 
fine contest it would be fur us which, even if | 
it brought us success, would leave France on the | 


Rhine and on the way to Antwerp! Such would be almost 
inevitably the territorial result, The political result would 
be even worse: for to recover Schleswig for Denmark we 
should not only have to drive out the Prussians and Austrians, 
we should also have to reimpose the Danish yoke on the 
German inhabitants, who, it is notorious, would be most 
unwilling to receive it. 
on an unwilling population means always, more or less, 
to act as General Berg acts at Warsaw and General 
Mouravieff at Wilna; and we trust there no 
officers in the British Army who are at all anxious to imitate 
the conduct of those notorious Tartars, We fully believe 
that Denmark governed her German subjects as fairly as was 
possible, when it is taken into consideration that the national 
party in Germany was constantly exciting them to rebel 
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| this occasion. 


Now, to impose a foreign yoke | 


| past ; and had now, by the kind permission of the Countess 


(Dowager) of Sutherland, the gratification of seeing _ rapidly 
fulfilling the purpose for which they were 60 heroically given 
and of knowing that the pecuniary results of the sale wil be sach 
as to afford substantial relief to the brave men who are lying sick 
and wounded at home, Contributions from sympathising Russians— 
from poor nuns, who had only their coral beads to s:ud—from some 
more wealthy religionist, whose massiva silver cruciux was exp sed 
for sale, were among the more notable realisstions of the sacred 
“She hath done what sho could’’ feeling which this collection 
conveys. : x t 

It is impossible to give anything like a list of those present on 
Nearly all the rank and fashion of the metropolis 
wero assembled, including many distinguished Poles and other 
foreigners. Among those who purchased extensively were —_ of 
the London jewellers, who evidently thought the prices reasonable. 
The Earl of Ilchester, being himself unable to attend, sent a carte 
blanche to purchase for him the most characteristic jewel, and sent 
also a donation of £100 to the funds. 


Foreign Bntellugence. 


FRANCE, ‘ 
The session of the Corps Législatif has been prolonged till to-day, 


against their legitimate Sovereign, No attempts were made 
to turn Germans into Danes, though the Danish Government 
naturally objected to the constant endeavours on the other 
side to bring Danes beneath the influence of Germany. All 
this, however, does not alter the fact that a very large portion 
of Schleswig is German, and that Germans, whatever may be 
the merits of the Danish Government, prefer a German 
Government to all others, q 

Under the free English and American systems we never 
hear of these nationality squabbles, In our Chaunel Islands 
French is the language of the law courts, and a schoolmaster 
may teach history and geography in English, Frencb, German, 
or Chinese if he pleases, The Americans have German vil- 
iages and German towns, where all public business is conducted 
in the language of the inhabitants, as it undoubtedly ought to 
be, but at the same time is not, in the Polish towns belonging 
to Prussia, whereno language but that of the central Government 
is tolerated in offices and schools, It it useless, however, to 
recommend our simple system for the adoption of Denmark 
in Schleswig, inasmuch as Germans are so mixed up with 
Danes in that province that it is often difficult to say which 
districts are German and which Danish. This difliculty be- 
comes simple impossibility when we find districts where, 
though the numerical majority of the population may be 
Danes, the balance of property and education is vastly in 
favour of the Germans, 

England's business in the Conference must simply be to 
get Denmark let off as easily as she can, It appears certain 
that Denmark will lose a portion, if not the whole, of 
Schleswig. The lost territory, whatever be its extent, will 
have been torn from her by force ; but it will be next to 
impossible for us to help her to regain it by force, and— 
according to our moral political code, as distinguished from 
the written laws of treaties—it would, moreover, be unjust to do 
so. All that remains for us to do isto abuse Prussia (if that has 
not been already sufficiently done), and to wish that our Cabinet 
had not proved by its conduct in the negotiations with Russia 
that, however blustering its tone, it may be silenced by any 
foreign Minister representing a warlike power who chooses to 
adopt @ cool, determined attitude, after the manner of Prince 
Gortschakoff, We in England know that the present Govern- 
ment interfered on behalf of the Poles principally from 
motives of humanity, But, unfortunately, Earl Russell 
was the first Minister who remonstrated with Russia ; the 
first—indeed, the only one—who threatened her; and the 
first who retired from before her with a bow after receiving 
something very likea box on the ear, This was as good as a 
hint to both Austria and Prussia, and on this hint they 
acted, 


FANCY FAIR AT CHISWICK ON BEHALF OF POLAND. 
Lavtes of Poland, of all ranks, having offered various articles of 
jewellory for tho benefit of their sick and wounded countrymen, and 
her Grace the Duchess (Dowager) of Sutherlend having kindly 
— the sale of these contributions at Chiswick House, her 
race's residence was on Friday week taken possession of by the 
nobility and gentry desirous of availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to assict in alleviating the sufferings of these patriots. The 
avenue to the house was completely occupied by carriages, the line 
of which extended to a long distance outside the gates. In the 
gardon at the rear of the house the bend of M. Jullien, 
together with that of the Grenadier Guards, directed by Mr. D 
Godfrey, performed overtures, valsee, a fine selection from ‘' Faust,’’ 
and @ Polish fantasia, in tho two latter of which the full strength 
of the two bands wasemployed. The beauty of the grounds, added 
to this musical treat, would have been eufficient to have attracted 
a& large number of visitors without the additional inducement of the 
sale of jewellery, which was carried on in the house. Hero, although 
but two stalls were placed in each room, in order to leave sufficient 
for visitors, it was almost impossible to get near any of tho 
tables. were ded over by the Duchess (Dowager) 
of Sutherland, assisted by Princess Sulkowska, the Duchess of 
Sutherland (Countess of Cromarty) and the Duchess of St. Arpino, 
Countess of Shaftesbury and the Hon. Misses Jocelyn, Pady 
Blantyre and Lady Constance Grosvenor, Miss Washington Hibbert 
and the Hon. Misses Stuart, Mrs. Bisohoffshoim, Mdme. Birnacka, 
and Miss Biedermann. The articles were mostly of sterling value, 
and the prices by no means exorbitant. The jewellery, consisting 
of about 700 articles, was in general of a substantial character, 
end different from the generality of English work, some of it very 
—— and much of it very beautiful. We noticed several very 

6 turquoize bracelets, and some fine sets of carbunoles. There 
wore some curious watches and snuff boxes, valuable as antique 
specimens as well ag for their materials. Two valuable paintings, 
valued at £3000 each, have been contributed by Polish families. One 
of thess is aGorreggio. There were also a number of large photographs 
representing scenes of Polish suffering. 

Perhaps the most touching series in the collection was a large tray 
of wedding-rings and love tokens, the former having the customary 
Polishinsoriptions engraved inside, together with a date which shows 
them to have been worn in some cases fifty, in others but two or 
three, yeara, The gentleman who had tho general superintendenos 
of the room, and whose name we are requested, for obvious reasons, 
to withhold, had, of course, at the risk of his life, personally collected 
the great bulk of these jewels and ornaments from his Polish 
countrywomen ; had kept them hidden in Galicia for some months 


ho 28th, Tho birthday of Queen Victoria was celebrated by a 
p pee at the British sakony on Tuesday. The Emperor 8 Ministers 
were present, and M. Drouyn de Lhuys proposed the health of her 
Majesty, to which Lord Cowley replied, aud proposed the health of 

e¢ Emperor. ’ i 
one craation of affairs in Algeria is considered to be very serious, 
and large reinforcements are beiog sent to put down a fresh out- 
break in the province of Oran. f : 

There is much speculation in Paris on the Dano-German question. 

Baron von Beust, the representative of the Gorman Confederation 
in the Conference, has been on a visit to Paris, and has had general 
interviews with the Emperor and M. Drouyn de Lhuys. It is said 
that the chief subject of discussion between the Emperor and 
M. von Beust was the advisability of allowing the people of the 
duchies to choose their own destiny, and that this idea, which 
was first proposed by the Emperor, has been now adopted by the 
English Government. On the other hand, many Parisian politicians 
consider that the Holstein-Schleswig complication can only be aolved 
by a European war; and that after the gross insulta she has received, 
Eogland must begin the contlict ‘in vindication of her wounded 
honour.” Austria is said bitterly to repent the burglarious alliance 
into which she bas allowed herself to be drawn by Prussia, and 
anxiously desires to back out of it if opportunity offers, 


ITALY. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on Wednesday the Minister for War 
stated that the active army consisted of 350,000 infantry, 80 
batteries of artillery, and 19 regiments of cavalry. This army was 
capable of defending tho kingdom from any attack whatever, but 
the Minister could not say whether it was suflicieot for Italy to 
make an attack unsupported by allies. Tho state of the fortifi- 
cations, he said, was excellent, and the mobilisation of the National 
| Guard was nearly completed. The Budgets of War and Marino 
were subsequently approved by the Chamber. 

An official account of the state of the Treasury up to the end of 
December, 1863, reviewing the final results of the Budget of 1863 
and the preceding years, has been distributed among the members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. In this account the revenue is stated 
at 2,433,000,000 lire, and the expenditure at 2,668,000,000 lire, 
leaving a deficit of 235,000,000 lire. Part of this deticit is covered 


by a balance of 103,000,000 lire remaining in the public Treasury on 
the 3let of December, and the remainder wll be met out of the last 
loan of 200,000,000 lire, 

PRUSSIA. 


A deputation of seventeen members, on the 23rd inst., presented 
tothe King the address proposed by Count Arnim-Boystzenburg, 
and bearing 30,000 signatures, requesting that Schleswig-Holatein 
might be made an independent State. The address was read by 
Count Arnim, The King replied as follows :— 

I receive this address with pleasure. In conjunction with my illustrious 
ally I shail take measures for preventing the return of Danish oppression 
and any further disturbances of peace on the northern frontier of Germany. 
The allies have fought for this object, and are striving for it at the Con- 
ference, reserving the entire freedom of action to which they are entitled by 
the conduct of the Danes and by events. During the pending negotiations 
I can give no further explanations relative to the nature of the solution of 
the question, but I may express my confidence that the sacrifice made for 
the German canse will also conduce to the interests of our more immediate 
Fatherland. 

The Emperor and Empress of Russia will arrive at the Prussian 
Court on the 9th of Jane, Their Majesties will remain at Potsdam 
two days. 

RUSSIA. 

Tha Russian Budget for 1:64 bas been published. It shows an 

equilibrium. The public revenue is cstimated at 401 millions of 


roubles, of which 355 are from ordinary sources, 18 millions from 
Treasury Bonds, and 28 millions from the Anglo-Datch loan. The 
expenditure is ostimated at Jit millions, to which must bo added 
37 millions for extraordinary military exponses, 


INDIA, 

From India, in addition to the statement of the Hon. Mr. Eden 
haviog been grossly insulted and put under durease in Bhootan, 
we have the announcement of a general conspiracy of the Sirdars 
of Cabool against the Ameer, and of probable fighting ix that quarter. 
With respect to Mr. Eden, it appears the Bhootan chiefs, in durbar 
assemblod, amused themselves with pulling our Envoy's hair and 
beard, and thrusting pan—whatever that may mean—in his face. 
Tho North-Wost tribes were all quiet, and engaged in peaceable 
occupations. Favourable prospects of a large cotton supply are 
opening, seeing that there are 600,000 acres under that crop in 
Central India, 


—— 


THE DANO-GERMAN QUESTION. 


The Continental papers aro filled with ramours as to the views of 
the Powors represented in the Oonference on the Dano-German 
question; but as these rumours are of a varied and often contra- 
dictory character, little reliance can be placed on them. 

A Berlin paper of repute publishes a telegram from Vienna, which 
purports to describe the position of England and France with 
respect to the Danish-German duchies. On this authority it 
appears that the representatives of the two Western Powers 
have declared to Count Rechberg that they abandon the Treaty of 
Succession of 1852; that they agree to the union of Southern 
Schleswig with Holstein as a separate State; that they absolutely 
reject the proposal of a personal union between that State and 
Denmark; and that the people ot the new State shall be left to decide 
by universal suffrage as to the internal government they would prefer. 
The northern portion of Schleswig would, according to this arrange- 
ment, be united to the Danish monarchy. Letters from Vienna 
state that the Austrian Government now leans to the views of the 
Federal Diet and is inclined to favour the pretensions of the Prince 
of Augustenburg, who has issued a manifesto, intended, we presume, 
to influence the Conference, in vindication of his alleged righte to the 
sovereignty of Schleswig-Holstein. Ono eentonce, at least, of the 
address is not likely to influence the popular feeling of England 
grea'ly in his favour. The present war, he says, “‘ by whatever 
name one pleases to call it, is in its nature and origin a war of suo- 
cession.”’ 

Tho Liuenburg Association has sent a declaration, through ¢ 
Federal Commissioners, to the German Dict and Baron von i. 
demanding separation from Denmark equally with the two duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein. 

In the meantime, the Prussian exactions in Jutland are to 
and the German troops are in future to be fed, not by the people of 
Jutland, but by their own commissariat, and on a scale of week Jess 
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rofusion than the orders of the Prussian generals authorised them tn 
demand from the people upon whom they have quartered themselves, 
The Danish guards and some o'hor regiments have been revalled to 
Oopenhagen, where the whol» Danish fleet bas been ordered to 
assemble, in order to be prepa'ed to offer a combined opposition to 
the movements of the augmented Austro-Prussian squadron ehould 
it attempt to enter the Baltic. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
DESPERATE BATTLES IN VIRGINIA, 

There has been a series of desperate and sanguinary battles 
between the armics under Generals Grant and Lee in Virginia, 

Newspaper correspondents state that the Federal army formed in 
line of battle in front of the Confederate position at one o'clock on 
the Sth inst., the left being held by the second corps, under Hancock - 
the right by the eixth corps, under Sedgwick ; and the centre byt he 
fifth, under General Warren. Tho ninth corps, under Burnside 
was hold in reserve. Fighting was commenced by General Sedgwick 
advancing his corps, and by an almost simultaneous onward moyg 
ment of the centre, under Warren. Tho Confederates offered g 
desperate resistance along the entire line, which extended 
nearly five miles. Their left, confronting Sedgwick, wag 
commanded by Ewell; their right, confronting Hancock, by 
Longstreet; while their centre was commanded by General A. y, 
Hill. The Confederates charged upon Warren's corps, and took two 
pieces of artillery from the lat New York Battery. Desperate fight. 
ing continued until nightfall, General Warren holding his position 
after regaining the ground lost during the first attack. Sums 
obstinate fighting occurred in the afternoon between Hancock's 
and Longstreet’s oorps, continuing until after dark without 
definite results, Large numbers of prisoners were both 
lost and captured. Nearly the whole of the 7th Pennsy)- 
vania Regiment was taken. On the morning of the 6th it 
was discovered that Leo had strengthened Longstreet during 
the night with reinforcemente. Lee made, at ten o'clock, a feint, 
attack upon the whole Federal line, and suddenly fell with ovor 
whelming force upon Sedgwick’s cor, 8, driving it back in confusion, 
General Sedgwick, however, reformed his line, and prevented further 
disaster. Longstreet charged upon Hancock’s corps, driving it back 
some distance. The battle raged for fourteen hours with scarcely 
an interval of rest, still in the thickly wooded, stubby, and thorny 
region stretching from Chancellorsville to Mine Run. The carnage 
is described to have beon more awful than in any previoua 
battle of the war, and to have been attended with a loss of 12,000 
men to the Federals and as many to the Confederates. General 
Leo, in an address to his army, which found its way to the pos- 
session of General Butler, and was by him forwarded to Mr. Stanton, 
claims the victory on this, the second, encounter, and thanks a 
merciful God that every advance on Grant's part had been gallantly 
and successfully repulsed. 

A oorrespondent of the New York Herald writes:— Tho 
charge of ppl upon Hancock's corps was overwhelming, 
Solid masses of infantry were hurled upon the Federals, Jine 
after line, with a terrible impetuosity, driving them back 
in confusion, until the rebels actually planted their colours 
within the breastworks thrown up by Hancock on the pre- 
vious nisht. Heavy reinforcements from Burnside came up at this 
juncture, and the rebels were driven back with heavy loss. During 
this charge of Longstreet it is said that nearly all of two Federal 
brigades were captured, including their commanders— Generals 
Seymour and Shaler. During the night General Lee commenced 
falling back; but it is thought that he intended to cut the army 
ot the Potomac off from Germania Ford, and only abandoned 
that object when he found that Grant, on the following 
morning, instead of attempting to prevent him, withdrew 
Sedgwick’s corps from its position commanding that part of the 
field and pushed Burnside’s corps rapidly forward towards 
Spottsylvania Courthouse. Lee, now finding the rear of his army 
threatened, withdrew his entire force rapidly, but in good order, 
towards Richmond. Hancock’s and Warren’s corps started in 
pursuit, Grant's head-quarters were twenty miles south of 
the battle-field on the evening of the 8th inet. Reports claim 
that Grant has taken 2000 prisoners. The Federal lossea in both 
days’ battles are estimated at from 8000 to 12,000 men hors ds 
combat, <A telegram from the medical director announced that from 
6000 to 8000 wounded were being sent on to Washington.” 

Very little artillery was used on either side during the battles of 
the 5th and 6th. Among the killed are the Federal Generals 
Wadsworth and Hays, and the Confederate Generals Imboden, 
Jenkins, and Jones. Longstreet is reported to have been severely 
wounded, also General Pickett, and the Federal Generals Webb, 
Getty, and several others. 

On Saturday morning, the 7th, there was slight skirmishing, but 
no general engagement, At noon on that day it was discovered that 
the Confederates had retired, and Mr. Stanton publishes, on the 
authority of a bearer of despatches from Meade’s army, that the 
retrograde movement commenced on the midnight of Friday. It 
‘was no sooner known to the Federals than a pursuit was ordered. 
Lee fell back to Spottsylvania, where he was strongly posted, and 
was followed—it does not appear how closely—by the division under 
General Hancock. 

A series of desperate engagements occurred near Spotteylvania 
Courthouse during Sunday, the Sth, but at the close both sides held 
their respective positions of the morning, Despatches from General 
Grant, dated one p.m., Monday, the 9th, report that there had been 
some hard fighting on that day, in which General Sedgwick was 
killed. Hancock, leading the right wing of Grant's army, com 
menced the attack, but wasrepuleed with ) Fon loss. 

On Tuesday, the 10th, Grant fought another sanguinary battle 
with Lee, which lasted from the afternoon until dark. Grant's lines 
extended six miles along the north-east bank of the river Po, the 
Confederates ocoupying the south-east bank and the village of 
Spottsylvania. The attack was commenced by the Confederates, 
Grant not being inclined to renew the combat that day. The fight 
lasted the greater part of the afternoon, Towards dark Burnside 
was ordered to charge the Confederate right flank, when it was 
discovered that Lee had advanced round the Federal right flank, and 
was moving down to break through Grant's lines, and bad captured 
the supply traing on the Fredericksburg plank-road. This checked 
Burnside's intended movement, and he held his ground, threatening 
the Confederate right, while the sixth corps charged the Confederate 
centre, driving the enemy from their first line of rifle-pite, and cap- 
turing 2000 prisoners. consequence of Lee’s movement Grant 
faced his troops about, and, having moved his trains to the rear, 
secured & new position for his artillery ; but Lee did not follow up the 
movement. Up to this point the losses of the Federals were 
estimated at 40,000 killed, wounded, and missing. i 

On Wednesday, the lith, there seems to have been no fighting 
of importance ; but the Federals returned to the attack on Thursday, 
the 12th, and there ensued what appears to have been one of the 
most bloody encounters of the war. The last of the first series of 
battles left General Lee in front of Spottsylvania Courthouse, with 
the Federal army, repulsed but not routed, before him. So un- 
diminished was the vigour of the Confederates, that the last attack 
had been theirs, and the greatest slaughter inflicted on the adver- 
saries had been in a contest in which the Federals bad to hold the 
ground they had gained. But during the night of Wednesday the 
Federal General Hancock changed his position from the right to the 
left centre of the Federal line, and at daybreak on the morning of 
Thursday, the 12th, he assaulted Lee’s right. Of his suocess there 
are the usual varying accounts. The first statements, evidently de- 
rived from persona who quitted the field while the battle was in 
progress, are to the effect that Hancook captured — cannon 
and 3000 prisoners, among whom were oe Gen . But the 
battle which an st this early hour continued during the whole 
day, and, according to later intelligence, the course of the day's 


fighting a altered the position which Hancook had gained 
ah. ° morning. It seems that this attack on the Confederate right 


surpriee, and that the capture of prisoners and cannon, oven 
if as important as sta , could net be tahen os 8 proof of gen 
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pena of the Confederater. ‘' Of the cannon captured,’ it is eaid, 


‘ i disputed ground on Thursday night, while it is 
: seen) reeceas tha : pees of them were "ank resaphired by 
th Qonfederates.” .. But stilt more important is the news that 
= success whatever attended the Fedorals at other points of 
the line, their assaults against Loo’s centre and leit being invariably 

leod with great slaughter, though no estimate of the losses on 
aber sido is given. It is stated, however, that the carnage was 
prensa] and that ‘‘the men fell like grain.’ At nightfall the Con- 
foderates maintained their position in front of Spottsy!vania Court- 
house, but during Thursday night Lee, repeating the manmuvre 
which he has twice practised during the campaign, retreated to take 
up a stronger position. To this position Genera Grant, impeded by 
Sisevy fallof rain and the bad state of the roads, could not readily 
follow him. There the latest accounts, which reach to the 14th, 
leave him, and it is possible that the oarnage may again for s few 
stayed. 
bye Sheridan, chief of Grant’s cavalry, reports, on the 10th 
inst , having destroyed eight miles of railway in ee’s rear, and the 
recapture of 500 Federal prisoners. There was a report that Siegel 
had cut the Virginia Central Railway between Charlottesville and 
Lynchburg, and another report that he had been attacked and 
defeated by the Confederates under Breckenridge. 


OPERATIONS OF BUTLER ON THE JAMES RIVER, 


General Butler has gained his first laurels as a warrior by the 
ocoupation of a strong position ten miles in the rear of Richmond 
and by his destruction of a portion of the railroad communications 
between that city and Potersburg, He was, however, nearly cap- 
tured by a sudden dash made upon him by a division sent out from 
Petersburg by General Beauregard for that especial purpose. The 
following characteristic despatch from Butler to the Secretary for 
War, and dated Bermuda Landing, May 9, describes the operations 
in this quarter up to that date :— 

Our operations may be summed up in a few words. With 1700 cavalry we 
have advanced up the peninsula, torced the Chickahominy, and have safely 
brought them to our present position. These were coloured cavalry, and are 
now holding position as our advance towards Richmond. General Kantz, 
with 3000 cavalry from Suffolk,on the same day witb our movement up the 
James River, forced the Blackwater, and burnt the railroad-bridge at Stony 
Creek, below Petersburg, cutting in two Beauregard's forces at that point. 
We have ianded here, intrenched ourselves, destroyed mary miles of railroad, 
and got a position which, with proper supplies, we can hold out against the 
whole of Lee's army. 1 have ordered up the supplies. Beauregard, with a 
large portion of his command, was left south of the cutting of the railroad 
by General Kantz. That portion which reached Petersburg under Hill I 
have whipped to-day, killing and wounding many, and taking many pri- 
soners, after a severe and well-contested fight. Lieutenant-General Grant 
will not be troubled with any further reinforcements to Lee from Beauregard’s 
forces. 

Butler, under date near Chester Station, on the afternoon of May 
12, states that Gilmore held the intrenchments at Bermuda Hundred, 
while Baldy Smith was demonstrating against the enemy at Fort 
Darling. 

POSITION OF BANKS IN LOUISIANA. 

Lettere from New Orleans of the 7th announce that Banks was 
endeavouring to reach Brashear city with his army, his retreat from 
Alexandria vii the Red River being cut off by the erection of Con- 
federate batteries on the banks of that stream. The steamers Ohio, 
Belli, Laurel Hill, Bella Donna, and Mittie Stephens, with supplies 
and reinforcoments for Banks, had been sunk or captured b elow 
Alexandria. Ail Admiral Porter's gun-boats were above the falls 
of the Red River, and, as the Confederates had turned the waters of 
the river iato other channels, their capture was considered inevit- 
able. 

Banks, in Louisiana, and Stecle, in Arkansas, had been super- 
seded by Major-General Canby. 


MOVEMENTS OF GENERAL STEELE IN ARKANSAS, 


It was previously reported that General Steele was to have ad- 
vanced from Little Rock, in Arkansas, to co-operate with Banks at 
Shreveport, on the Red River. The disastrous defeat of the latter, 
however, frustrated the movement of Steele, who had returned to 
Little Rock under rather exciting circumstances. The following 
account of the movement is given in the St, Lou's Democrat, a 
Union paper :— 

General Steele left Little Rock with some 12,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry» 
the latuer under General Carr. 
and a force moved forward to Camden. 
a subsistence-train of 180 waggons was cut off and captured by the enemy, 
together with the escort of 480 men, who suddenly found themselves in the 
hands of a superior force, and made little resistance. At Camden, Steele soon 
found the rebels, about 8000 strong, cavalry, in his rear, and 240 waggons, 
dispatched from Camden towards Pine Bluff for stores, with an escort of 
1600 men, were captured by the enemy. The steamer Alamo, with twenty 
tons of ammunition for Steele and his army, was sunk forty miles below 
Little Rock by coming into collision with another steamer. Steele could find 
no stores to subsist his troops on, and bad to reduce their allowance to quarter 
rations. As the movement of General Steele was to be co-operative with the 
main one of General Banks, which bad failed, there remained no course but to 
return to Little Rock. 
Camden, while General Marmaduke set off for Little Rock. Steele, to act for 
the safety of the capital of Arkansas, with its Union population and 
millions of dollars’ worth of Federal stores, and for the rescue of his army, 
broke through the lines of General Price, and set out to go to Little Rock 
in time to save it from Marmaduke, who was also making every exertion to 
reach and bag the proposed game. At Sabine Fork it became necessary to 
give Price battle, which was handsomely done. The rebels were well mounted 
and in fine condition. The fight was protracted and bloody, lasting three or 
four hours, resulting in the complete repulse of the enemy, and leaving 
Steele to resume his exciting race with Marmaduke. Marmaduke approached 
Little Rock, throwing shells inte the city, on the afternoon of the Ist inst. 
Shortly afterwards Carr’s cavalry came up, and these, joining the troops at 
the post, compelled Marmaduke to relinquish his undertaking. He made 
little resistance, as the main body of Steele’s army was rapidly arriving. 
Daring the entire march from Camden our troops were constantly skir- 
mishing the enemy, who hung upon their rear and flank, strenuously 
endeavouring to impede their progress, There were no ambulances for our 
wounded men, and they had to be left in the houses of residents on the road. 


OPERATIONS IN THE WEST. 

Information was received at New Orleans on the 7th inst. that 
Forrest's cavalry had gained possession of all Sherman's railway 
communications, and had also destroyed several Federal transports 
on the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. Despatches received by 
Secretary Stanton report that Sherman had advanced to and was 
fighting for possession of Rocky Face Ridge, the position from which 
Jobnston repulsed Thomas in February Jast. General Sherman 
ats, on the 10th inst., that General M‘Pherson, finding the Con- 
federates in force at Resaca, had fallen back at Snake Creek Gap. 
Johnston was at Buzzard Roost Gap, concentrating his forces, 

Despatches dated Tunnel Hill, Georgia, May 11, state that heavy 
skirmishing, in which all Sherman's forces were engaged, had been 


in —— for three days. 
{ was reported, vii Cincinnati, that the Confederates had evacuated 
Dalton, Georgia, and that Sherman had occupied that city, 


GENERAL NEWS, 

President Lincoln had iesued a proclamation while the fighting 
between Grant and Lee was going on, stating that sufficient was 
known of the Federal i Seg to give causo for special gratitude 
to God, and recommending all patriots to return thanks to Him. 
Congratulatory visits were paid by the Washington citizens to the 
President, when he made a speech, in which ho said that, although 
Grant had met with stubborn resistance, he was not forced back 
from the line of operations on which he had started, but was ad- 
vancing on the exact line he had marked out before the movement 
commenced, 

Major-General M‘Dowell had been appointed to the command of 
the military department of the Pacific, aud was to leave for Oali- 
fornia immediately, This stop was supposed to have been taken in 
view of the possibility of a rupture with France on the Mexican 


question, 

Newbern despatches of the 7th state that, in an attack upon the 
Confederate ram Albemarle, in Albemarle Sound, by seven Federal 
gun-boats, the boiler of the Sacres was exploded by a shot from the 


Albemaile, One man was killed and several injured by 


The battle which followed was, on the whole, to the ad- 


Arkadelphia was occupied without difficulty» | 
Between Arkadelphia and Camden | 


General Price undertook to retain General Steele at | 


| most experienced iron-ship builders as well. 
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scalding, A number of men on the other gun-boats wero kill 
wounded, 

Tho House of Representatives had adopted a resolution to drop 
from the army-rolls all unemployed General officers, including 
Generals M‘Clellan and Fromont. It had aleo psased a bill giving 
to soldiers and sailors, both white and coloured, homesteads from 
confiscated Confederate estates. 
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PRUSSIAN POLICY ON THE DANISH QUESTION. 


Tue following deapatoh, forwarded on the 15th of May, by M. 
von Bismarck to the Prussian Ambaesador in London, has just been 
published :— 

Berlin, May 15. 


As it is to be foreseen that the question of the position of the two German 
Powers with regard to the London Treaty of 1852 will be brought forward 
at the approaching sittings of the Conference, I find it requisite to make 
the following remarks upon the subject. Up to the death of King 
Frederick V1. the German Powers were able to expect that the crown 
of Denmark would fulfil the obligations it had undertaken towards 
them, and that by this means, and by a presentation of the succession law to 
the Estates of the Duchies—which has not even yet taken place—the order of 
succession aimed at by the London Treaty would be placed in a perfectly 
legal position before the anticipated case of the demise of the Crown actually oc- 
curred, These expectations were not only frustrated by the death of the King, 
but his anccessor upon the Danish throne immediately proclaimed his 
intention, by the Act of Nov. 18, not to comply with those obligations, The 
Government of the King immediately called attention to the connection 
of those obligations with the intended order of succession—with regard to 
which I need only refer to my despatch No. 487, of the 23rd of November— 
and repeatedly declared that it should therefore consider itself justified in 
regarding the Treaty of 1552 as no longer binding upon Prussia. ‘hat she 
did not instantly proclaim her withdrawal from that arrangement was 
owing solely to regard for the remaining Powers, and to the hope that 
Denmark's yielding, by receding from the open breach of her obli- 
gations, would re-establish the preliminary conditions and afford 
the possibility of the maintenance of peace. Even when this hope 
was deceived, when the Constitution for Schleswig opposed to the treaty not 
only remained unretracted upon the Ist of January but then came into 
operation, the two German Powers were unwilling to make any immediate 
use of their rights, Even at the moment when they were forced to adopt 
warlike measures against Denmark they declared in the despatch of the 31st 
of January of the present year that they did not intend to attack 
the principle of the integrity of the Danish monarchy. But they 
at the same time expressly stated that Denmark's farther persist- 
ence in the course she had adopted would compel them to sacri- 
fices which would render it their duty to give up the combinations of 
1852, and to endeavour to come to an understanding upon some other 
arrangement with the signitaries of the London Treaty. This case has com- 
pletely occurred. The Danish Government has carried its persistence in 
denial to the utmost, and has continued armed resistance to the 
last. After all these occurrences, the Government of the King cannot 
consider itself in any way longer bound by the obligations it con- 
tracted on the 8th of May, 1552, under other circumstances 
Prussia concluded this treaty with Denmark, and not with the other 
Powers; the ratifications were only exchanged between Copenhag n and 
Berlin, not between Berlin and London or St. Petersburg. Even if—which 
we do not admit—the London Treaty had been intended to create obligations 
between us and the neutral Powers, these would become void, together 
with the treaty, as soon as the latter lapsed through non-fultilment 
of its preliminary conditions, The Government of the King, therefore, 
considers itself, in accordance with the declaration of th2 3st of 
January, entirely free from all obligations which could be dednord 
from the London Treaty of 1852, and justified in discussing any other 
combination quite independent of that treaty. It results from the 
nature of political relations that the solution of a question, the European 
bearing of which the Government of the King has never undervalued, should 
be attempted in common with the other great Powers, and this natural con- 
sequence is recognised by the Government in the concluding sentence of the 
declaration of Jan, 31. By accepting the English invitation to the Conference 
the Government of the King bas given proof of its readiness to scek for and 
discuss in common the means for this purpose; and this and nothing else can 
be the task of the Conference. 


LAUNCH OF THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
ON Monday another rather important addition was made to our iron-clad 


| fleet by the successful launch of this tine vessel from Messrs. Samuda's yard 


at Poplar. The Prince Albert has a double claim to defensive strength, in- 
asmuch as she is not only iron-cased, but has her battery in cupolas, or 
circular iron turrets also, It would be, of course, useless to deny that these 
turret-ships have numerous opponents to their claims to be considered as 
efficient seagoing war-frigates, and that these opponents include not only 
some of the most distinguished officers of the Royal Navy, but some of our 
The attempts which in 
America have been made to work out the theory of turret-ships have 
been by no means so comprehensive and perfect as to warrant 
our Government in considering them as final; and, whatever may be the 
differences of opinion which prevail here as to the value of the principle, it 
is satisfactory to see that the Admiralty are bent on trying it with all the 
auxiliary aids to success which form, horse-power, and perfect workmanship 
can contribute. The length of the Prince Albert turret-ship over all is 
240 ft., while her breadth is as much as 48 ft., proportions which give her a 
rather heavy and unwieldy appearance, and which are certainly likely to tell 
against a very high rate of speed in heavy water. Her depth is 28 ft., and her 
burden, in tons, 2529. All the details relating to her general principle of con- 
struction are almost similar to those in the Warrior, the Black Prince, and 
others of our armour-ships. The same care is shown to give extra strength 
by longitudinal bracing. There are the same wing passages along the broad- 
side, which virtually make a double ship of her. She has no external keel, 
but two bilge-plates at each side, which are supposed to answer the 
same purpose as giving her stability. The plating, too, is the same as 
on the Warrior, 4jin. of iron and 18in. of teak; but the Prince 
Albert is plated from end to end, instead of ouly over the broadside, 
At the extreme end of the bows and stern, however, the thickness of 
the armour is diminished gradually to three inches, and, instead of 

oing five feet below the water-line, as in other armourclads, it 
i only taken down 4ft.—a slightness of immersion which seems to bring the 
vulnerable parts dangerously near the surface. Her upper deck is of pine, 
with a three-quarter inch iron deck beneath it to keep out shells—a thick- 
ness which the recent experience of the Danish ironclad, the Rolfe Krake, has 


shown to be insufficient. She is to be furnished with furnaces for heating 
shot and melting iron, and is to be driven by engines of 500-horse power, 
nominal—an amount of horse-power which certainly seems small when com- 
pared with the tonnage or the area of her midshipsection. The screw is to be 
fowr-bladed, and not to lift. On deck are to be four turrets or shields, as they 
are indifferently called, with an iron-plated pilot-house in the bows. Three of 
the turrets are 22ft. diameter, and one 20ft. The pilot-house is a mere 
oval, about 6 ft. wide by 12 ft. long, but plated, like the turrets, with 5jin. of 
armour over 7in, of diagonal planking. All these turrets, of course, are 
movable, and are revolved on turn-tables worked from the main deck below. 
Two of the turrets, it is understood, are to carry two gunseach, and two are to 
carry oneeach, of the heaviest calibre that can be got. All the turrets being placed 
midships, the bulwarks round the upper deck have to be movable, and are 
accordingly made of light iron fastened by hinges to the deck, so as to be 
capable of being lowered at a moment's notice, leaving the guns free to fire 
anywhere. The Jaunch was most successfully accomplished, Miss Ada 
Simuda naming the vessel as it glided rapidly into the river. She was 
sent afloat with the lower streak of armour on from end to end, and with the 
midship portion of her broadside entirely plated. The rest of her fitting and 
equipment will be proceeded with at Woolwich ; but nearly, if not quite, a 
year is likely to elapse before she is commissioned and afloat as an effective 
member of the Channel Squadron. 


AN EXHIBITION OF IRISH MANUFACTURES, which has been some time 
in preparation, was opened in Dublin on Wednesday. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE PARKS.—In one of the Committee-rooms of 
the House of Commons, on Monday, several metropolitan members met 
deputations from their constituents and from the City and Working Men’. 
Garibaldi Committees to discuss the question of the rights of the people to 
meet in the parks. Mr. Williams, M.P., presided. Mr. Edmund Beales 
argued that the people had a legal right to hold public meetings in the parks. 
Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Gischen expressed their opinion that the parks were 
Crown property, and that to allow public meetings to be held in them would 
be to deprive many persons of the means of recreation which they now 
enjoyed. Finally, however, on the motion of Mr, Cox, M.P., a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the whole matter. 

DEATH OF MAJOR-GENERAL N. T. LAKE, C.B.—Major-General Noel 
Thomas Lake, C.B., of the Royal Artillery, who was in his sixty-fifth year, 
died on Thursday week, at Wellesley House, Shooter’s-hill, Kent. The 
deceased General commanded the Royal Horse Artillery of the Light Division 
in the Eastern campaign of 1854 and 1855, including the sffairs of Bulganac 
and M‘Kenzie’s Farm, and the battles of Alma (where his horse was shot) 
Balaklava, and Inkermann (at which battle he had another horse shot), an 
during the siege of Sebastopol. He was a recipient of the war medal and 
four clasps for his services in the East ; was made a Companion of the Order 
of the Bath ; made an officer of the Legion of Honour of France, and was 
decorated with the Order of the Medjie of the fourth class; and also 
received the Turkish medal. His commissions bore date as follow :—Second 
Lieutenant, July 5, 1820; First Lieutenant, July 5, 1827 ; Captain, Aug. 10, 
1839; Brevet Major, Nov. 11, 1851; Lieutenant-Colonel, April 1, 1852; 
Brevet Colonel, Nov. 28, 1854; Colonel, Feb, 23, 1856; and Major-General in 
1863, 
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THE ROADSTEAD AT TUNIS. 


Tue recent insurrection at Tunis has not yet been fully inves- 
tigated; but the promptitude with which its first outbreak was 
opposed has, doubtless, lessenod the danger, which was at one time 
feared, of a spread of tho rebellion. As soon as the news of the 
outbreak reached France a telegraphic despatch commanded Vice- 
Admiral D'Herbinghen to put to sea with several vessels of his 
squadron, and with them to lio off Tunis in order to protect the 
European population. eet 

On the first alarm a considerable number of the Christian inha- 
bitants of the town availed themselves of these means of safety, and 
the French ships of war became asylums for those who were most 
alarmed by the aspect of affairs and dreaded the extension of the 
revolt beyond the frontier and into Algeria, 

Our Engraving represents the appearance of the Bay of Tunis 
during the occupation of the French squadron. The coast of the 
bay is in many places low and swampy, but along the projecting 
track where the ruins of Carthage are found it is rocky and slightly 
elevated above the sea, The Gulf of Tunis comprehends a coast of 
some eighty miles between Cape Farina and Cape Bon, which are 
about thirty-nine miles distant from each other; while the two inner 
promontories of Cape Carthage and Cape Zaphran approach each 
other within twelve miles, and form an inner bay, which is almost 
circular, and has from ten to twenty fathoms depth in the centre. 
A large tleet may ride here in safety by observing ordinary precautions 
against the north-easters to which they are likely to be exposed 
during the winter months. 

Throvghout this part of the country and all round the town of 
Tunis there aro Jarge numbers of Roman remains, amongst the most 
remarkable of which are the ruins of a temple, occupying a position 
which renders it visible from the bay at the foot of the Yughktare 
Mountains, as soon in our Engraving. The town of Tunis itself is 
of immense antiquity—so old, indeed, that it is a disputed point 
whether the place was founded by a Phonician colony or by the 
native Africans, 

Having fallen into the hands of the Vandals in 439, and being 
rescued from them by Belisarius in 533, it continued subject to 
the Greek Emperors until the armies of the Ouliphs overran Northern 
Africa, at the latter part of the seventh century. With varying 
fortunes and many internal dissensions the Arab conquerors main- 
tained their rule until, in 1530, the King (Muley Hasean) was 
deprived of his throne by the pirate Khairadcen, better known as 
Barbarossa 1I., who had been acknowledged as Ohief of Algiers by 
the Turkish Su'tan. The dethroned Monarch sought the aid of the 
Emperor Charles V., and was restored as a tributary of the Spanish 
dominion until that itselé succumbed to the expedition sent by 
Sultan Solim in 1574, after which Tunis became a dependency of the 
Ottoman Porte, and completed the Sultan’s conquests throughout 
the Mediterranean coast of Barbary. 

All this tims the whole territory may bo said to have been 
composed of small piratical communities, the accounts of whose 
expeditions and cruelties were amongst the most terrible stories 
known to Europeans, Although Algiers was the most powerful in 
ships and men, Tunis was the most formidable, on account of hor 
numerous havens. It was here, in fact, that the first Barbarossa 
organised his maritime expeditions before he got possession of Algiers; 
and even after Algiers was established as the first piratical power, 
the Algerines moored and refitted their vessels in the ports and road- 
steads of Tunis. Her northern and eastern sea-fronts offered a con- 
venient refuge to the corsairs of all these States, whence thoy sallied 
forth in every direction, plundering the ships of Christian nations, 
and making slaves of their crews, who were sometimes compelled to 
work the Algerine guns against their own countrymen. 

This dreadful warfare was of such enormous extent and was s0 
successfully conducted that it is said a Genoese renegade who com- 
manded the galleys of Biserta reduced no fewer than 20,000 persons 
to elavery. Meanwhile, although the Turkish waved over 
Tunis, the Sultan had little real power over these lawless piraten. 

The town was, indeed, supposed to be governed by a Turkish 
Basha and a divan of military men; but their rapacity so infuriated 
the Moors that they at last obtained permission to elect a Dey from 
amongst themselves. Of twenty-three deys who reigned within a 
short period eighteen were summarily strangled, and the beys, who 
were the second officers of state, at last obtained the influence and 
eventually gained the succession, and became sufficiently powerful 
to dictate to the bashas, who held only a nominal rule. 

It was leit to our own great Admiral Blake, however, to destroy 
the power of these terrible ‘Barbary Corsaira’’? who had 60 long 
horrified Europe; and, in 1655, a powerful English squadron made 
its appearance in the Mediterranean, and, after having forced the 
Dey of Algiers to accept peaceable terms, made short work of Tunia 
by destroying the castles of Porto Farina and Goletta; while a 

romise was extracted from the Bey that the pirates should no 
longer commit depredations on the English. Although France and 
Holland obtained the same promisa by similar means, the agreement 
was never very rigidly kept until 1816, when, by an agreement 
amongst the Kuropean Powers, Tunis renounced Christian slavery, 
under the threat of a punishment similar to that inflicted by Lord 
Exmouth upon Algiers, 

The city, whose history has been so intimately connected with 
that of all the maritime nations of Europe, has changed but little 
in appearance since the Christian galley-slaves were chained and 
tormented in its fortifications. Situated in an open plain at about 
thirty miles distance from a mountain amphitheatre, it stands on 
the western side of an oval lake of twenty miles circumferences, the 
outlet of which, called Goletta, or ‘‘little throat,’ opens into the 
bay. The city, which is surrounded by a high wall, is entered by 
@ number of gates leading to the different quarters. The site is a 
gently-rising ground, fronting the heights, on one of which stands 
the citadel, the rest being variously fortified. 

The white houses standing under the clear African sky, and 
lighted by a blazing sun, render the view of Tunis remarkably 
striking and picturesque; but the interior of the city by no means 
corresponds to this first impression. Like those of most African 
cities, the streets are narrow, irregular, unpaved, and often either 
deep in mud or choking with dust, while the houses are generally 
only of one story, with dead walls abutting on the narrow 
thoroughfares, They are frequently furnished with great elegance, 
however, and there is a capital supply of water from an aqueduct. 

The principal buildings are the Bey’s palace, a modern Saracenio 
building, on which no expense was spared, and which 1s splendidly 
appointed ; goveral fine mosques, a Moorish college, a Groek church, a 
Roman Catholic convent, and an Italian opera-house, These will 
sufficiently indicate the varied population, which consists, in fact, of 
representatives of nearly every race and colour. Out of about 
200,000 souls, 30,000 are Jews and 5000 are Ohristians, while the 
rest are principally composed of Moors, Arabs, Turks, and Negroes. 


ROBBERY AT A RAILWAY STATION.—Late on Sunday night the iron safe 
in the booking-office of the Stockport station, on the London and North- 
Western Railway, was robbed of £217 in gold and silver in a most mysterious 
manner. The money comprised the whole of the takings of Saturday and 
Sunday, the sum being unusually large, on account of the increased traffic 
during Whiteun week. The booking-clerk left the office at ten o'clock, the 
money being then in the safe, arranged in leather bags, ready for trans- 
mission to the chief office; and on his return, at ten minutes to eleven, ho 
found the door of the safe had been unlocked and the inside drawer forced 
open, the bags ripped up, and the whole of their contents abstracted. Infor- 
mation was at once given to the police, but no clue to the depredators has as 
yet been obtained. 


ENGLAND AND PRussia.—A letter from Berlin of the 15th says :— 
“M. de Bismarck has announced to the English Ambassador at Berlin that 
he will henceforth only communicate with him officially, The relations of 
our Ministry with the Ambassador will thus be confined to the exchange of 
written notes. M.de Bismarck gives as a reason for this reserve the practice 
of English diplomatists and Ministersto make known the confidential inter- 
views they have had with foreign diplomatists in official documents or in 
Parliament. This mark of distrust is the more felt by Mr. Buchanan from 
the fact that his rank as Ambassador gives him direct accees to the King, 
and that henceforth immediate relations with the person of the King will 
become almost impossible. This will end, probably, in the recall of ths 
respective Ambassadors at London and Berlin, who will not be replaced." 


EPISODES OF 
THE WAR IN 
DENMARK. 

Oun small Ena- 
gravings, which 
are taken from the 
Artist’s sketches 

made at different 

times during the 
progress of the 
war, may be said 
to illustrate those 
smaller incidents 
which are fre- 
quently more in- 
teresting to the ob- 
server than the 
important events 
to which public 
attention is con- 
stantly directed, 

One of these oo- 

curred during tho 

advance of the 

Austrian troops in 

Fredericia, when 

oneof two Austrian 

Hussars, who were 

on duty as an out- 

lying patrol, was 
suddenly con- 
fronted by a small 
body of Danish 
infantry. Hishorse 
was shot under ee 
him, and in another EE ae 


moment he would ee “ff 
cl t 
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have been taken 
prisoner, when his 
comrade dashed 
gallantly to his 
rescue, and, with- 
out drawing rein, 
helped him to 
climb into the 
saddle, behind 
him, and bore him 
off triumphantly 
amidst a sharp fire 
of musketry. 


PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS 
DEFENDING A 
FARMHOUSE 
AGAINST THE 
DANES, 

This little piece 

of strategic by- 
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russian infantry regiment, 


being taken by a superior Danish force, which had advanced to hold | | 
on py the quarters to which the Pruasians conoeived they | house, with the stolid German phlegm, sat during the conflict calmly | family welcome 
8 claim. 


A very sharp conflict ensued, and the Prussians at once commenced 
firing from the window, where they were able to command the 


approach to the house; here they suoceeded in maintaining their | victorious inmates w) 
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AUsTTAAN HUSSAR RESCUING A COMRADE AT ERITSO, JUTLAND 


PRUSSIAN INFANTRY D&FENDING THEMSELVES IN 
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DANISH AR- 
TILLERYMAN, 
This Engraving re- 
Presents the utter 
surprise with which 
a Danish artillery. 
man at Oberselk 
found himself cap- 
tured by the Aus- 
trian Jiigers, who 
came _ suddenly 
upon him at ths 
very moment he 
was ~— endes- 
vouring tomake the 
best of his position, 


THE RETURN 
OF THE 
SWALLOW, 

THE swallow is 

the recognised har- 

binger of Spring, 
and, by @ poetical 
association, the 
representative also 
of renewed hope 
and coming joys to 
nations who have 
little in common 

—_ this uni- 

vel lan, e@ 

of nature. “ 

France (especially 

in Normandy), 

in Russia, Italy, 

Denmark, anu 

nearly throughout 

Europe, this grace- 

full little bird has 

en, time out of 
mind, the theme 
of song and pro- 
verb; and hig 
springtide return 
has been for ages 
looked for every 
year with anxious 
and loving eyes, 


most remarkable of the whole affair was that the master of the 
grinding coffee for the refreshment of whichever y should come o: 
conquerors. Perhaps, after all, it made little difference to the worthy 
farmer, but his hospitality was displayed by a hearty breakfast to the 
ho had so successfully defended their quarters. 


A FARMHOUsE AGAINST A COMPANY OF DANISH SOLDIER3. 


Germany the 
swallow has been 
the theme of more 
ballad literature 
than any bird that 
flies; and wonder- 
ful notes of tender- 


y 
lay occurred during the early part of the war. A small party of a | position until the sound of the firing brought one of their own regi- | ness, and purity, and domestic joy have been associated with hi 
p located at a farmhouse, were nearly ments to their aid and the Danes were compelled to retreat. The | return to dh : ag = 


e nest under the eaves. In the Tyrol, too, which is the 


— ing, the whole 
first flutter of feathers wh oh antiounoes the 
| return of the wanderer. What interest is expressed in the sagacity 
which recognises the old birthplace of last year’s brood !—how the 
bread is crumbled and scattered, as the longspreading wings aro 
seen in a scattered procession after their leader !—how 


scene of the vi home represented in our 
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counted as they 
pat ‘soroes the blue waters 
of the lake othe _ 
ling company ; 
otrege wallow does not make 
a summer,” and here are & 
sore, to tell that summer 
js coming in earnest ! 
e martin and the swallow 
je God Almighty’s birds to 
hallow, 

ys the Old English jingle, 

one of those rustic rhymes 
in which 80 much good truth 
ja often ruggedly enfolded ; 
and whether ‘‘swallow- 
day” be on the 15th of 
April, as it was formerly in 
Kogland, OF at any other 
date, according to climate, 
it will surely be observed, 
after some fashion, among 
the more age les, 
These little birds, in fact, 
may be aaid to be the winged 
messengers from land to 
land; for they seldom or 
nover pass the whole year in 
ono climate. They live 
habitually in the air, and 
dart hither and thither like 
aerial fish, pursuing the in- 
sects on which they feed; 
while itis extremely difficult 
either to capture them or to 
rear them in cages, one at- 
tempt to do 80 having been 
only partially successful, as 
recorded by Bewick, who 
says that a Mr. Pearson had 
in his house, in Great New- 
port: street, Long-acre, “four 
swallows in moult, in as 
perfect health as any birds 
ever appeared to be when 
moulting.”’ 

It is a very common error 
to confound the swallow with 
the swift and the martin, 
which, although very simi- 
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AUSTRIAN OFFICER CAPTURING A DANISH ARTILLERYMAN. 


swallow or martin, and it is 
believed that the latter fre- 
quently remain during the 
winter, stowed away in some 
warm corner. 

Even in London it was 
once customary to hang 
wide - mouthed globular 
earthenware bottles outside 
the windows and under the 
roofs that the martins 
might make their nests 
there; and some of these 
charitable retreats may still 
be observed in old neigh- 
bourhoods, though they are 
principally inhabited — if 
inhabited at all—by smoke- 
dried, impudent London 
sparrows, the martin and 
awift having vanished from 
our streets since the time of 
White of Selborne, who says 
that a correspondent saw a 
house-martin flying in and 
out of its nest in the Borough. 
On the same good authority, 
it would appear that swal- 
lows remain later amidst the 
old buildings at Oxford than 
they do elsewhere. 

For aome time after their 
spring return the hirundines 
in general pay no attention 
to the business of nidifi- 
cation, but play and sport 
about, either to recruit trom 
the fatigue of their journey 
or that their blocd may 
acquire its true tone and 
texture after the severity of 
winter. About the middle 
of May, if the weather be 
fine, the martin begins to 
think in earnest of providing 
a mansion for its family. 
The crust, or shell, of this 
nest seems to be formed of 
such dirt or Joam as comes 
most readily to hand (or 


lar when on {the wing, are quite distinct birds. It will be seen in | most domestic interest gathers, from its habit of building its clay | rather to beak), tempered with little bits of straw or twigs. Ag 
the old rhyme just quoted that the distinction is maintained; and, | nest under the eaves and in the roofs of houses, | this bird always builds against a perpendicular wall, without any 


ndeed, the martin, or “ howse martin,’’ is the bird round which The swift, which is another species, Jeaves earlier than either | projecting ledge under it, it requires great effort to fix the first 
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f dation of its neat 00 to 
do this, the bird not only clings with its claws, but partly supporat 


itaelf by strongly inclining its tail against the wall making that 
pag we Bog cad toes working or plastering the materials against 
the brick or stone. 


ft, pull itself down 
‘a tae seerning, and devotes the rest of the day to food and amuse- 


ment, thus giving the wall time to harden. It progresses by 
layers of about half an inch a day, and in twelve days forms & 
hemispheric nest, with a small aperture towards the top, snug and 
oneal fitted. It, however, sometimes ae ig that the house- 
sparrow seizes upon it directly it is finished, impudently ejecting 
the rightful tenant and ——_ the dwelling to hia own taste. 
The martina will breed for several years in the same nest when 
it is favourably situated and well sheltered. 

‘The hirundines,’’ says the observant authority already quoted 
‘‘are a most inoffensive, harmless, entertaining, social, and usefu 
tribe of birds; they touch no fruit in our gardens; delight (all 
except one species) in attaching themselves to our houses; amuse us 
with their migrations, songs, and marvellous agility; and clear our 
outlets from the annoyances of gnats and other troublesome insects. 
Who ever contemplates the myriads of insects that sport in the sun- 
beams of a summer evening in this country will soon be convinced 
to what a de; our atmosphere would be oboked with them were it 
not for the friendly interposition of the swallow tribe.” 

‘We recommend this consideration to the members of ‘‘ sparrow 
olubs”’ and others who seem to have an insane propensity for the 
destruction of small birds, not even sparing those winged 
acquaintances who, according to the old rhyme we have quoted, 
are “God Almighty’s birds to hallow.” 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO, 237. 
EXPLANATION OF A PUZZLE, 

Tue proceedings in the House of Commons during the past week 
must have been a sore puzzle to diligent readers of our Parliamentary 
debates, The House of Commons assembled after the Whit- 
suntide holidays on Thursday, tho \9th, Why did it not 
then set to work diligently? On Thursday night it passed 
through Committee one bill—to wit, ‘“‘The Union Assessment 
Bill;” and then, after a little routine work, adjourned at seven 
minutes past eix o'clock. On Friday it got into Supply, after a 
debate upon Captain Grant’s cooking apparatus, and another upon 
China and the Teopings ; but it did very little work, for before the 
clock struck eight it was, at the instance of Mr. Augustus Smith, 
counted out. poy was this? Are our legislators lazy, that the 
waste their time in this unseemly way ? These are questions whic 
would naturally suggest thomselves to our readers. And, as it is 
specially our duty to make Parliamentary business intelligible, we 
will proceed to answer these queries. First, then, as to Thureday 
night. It had been arranged that Supply should be = down upon 
the paper for Thursday as the first order of the day, and that, 
on going into Supply, Mr. Hennessy should bring on his motion 
upon Poland. This motion had been upon the paper for several 
weeks, and had been several times postponed because Lord 
Palmerston was absent ; but it was confidently hoped that his Lord- 
ship would on Thursday be present, “‘and then, Mr. Hennesey, you 
may bring on your motion.’’ This was the arrangement ; but it was 
only a private understanding, remember. To give it effect, it was 
necessary that the House should pass an order, and this the House 
would have done at the proper time—viz., at the close of tho busi- 
ness on the Friday night when the House adjourned for the holidays ; 
but on that t, as our readers will recollect, the House was 
counted out before the time for placing the order came; conse- 
quently, ‘Supply’ could not be placed in the Programme for the 
next Thursday, and, consequently, Mr. Hennessy’s motion could not 
come on, Indeed, nothing could be brought on but the few orders 
which had been already placed upon the paper. Tho House, then, 
on Thursday, did all that it could do. It cleared the paper, and 
adjourned early, simply because it had no more work todo. Thus 
much about Thursday, the 19th. 

CONTINUED. 

On Friday, the 20th, the House assombled again at the usual 
hour; but from the first there was but a sparse attendance of 
members, and it was clear that those who were present were but 
little inclined for work. ‘Supply’? now, by arrangement, always 
stands as tho first order of the day on Fridays, and after the cooking 
apparatus of Oaptaiu Grant, and China and the Taepings, had been 
discussed and dismissed, the House got into Supply, Mr. Hennessy's 


all 
Bo 


—— and economic soul that the money of the country 
shoul 


keep, and, perhaps, be all the better for keeping. Nor will the 
uabappy Poles lose much by this delay, for have, alas! lost all 
they to lose. Lost it past all recovery. Indeed, to them this 


feom talk, Deeds, 

be forthcoming, it would not matter to them, nor, perhaps, to any 

one else, if the a; wore never to be delivered, unless, indeed, to 
rt. Hennessy. To him somo temporary capital, political and eccle- 

siastioal, may accrue out of this ; but te no one else that we 

can discern oan it be of the slightest value. 


RECEPTION OF LORD PALMERSTON, 


On Friday night Lord Palmerston —_ made his appearance 
in the house. It was known beforehan 
had heralded his i 

fixed upon the Ministerial 
there; and as he advanced from behind the Spe 
him with an enthusiastic cheer, many of them 

rismg and off their hats, Our readers will, perhaps, expect 
us to describo his appearance; but thoy must exouse us, and be 
eontented with the information that his Lordship looked as well as 
we expected to see him after so prolonged and severe an attack ; 
more than this courtesy forbids us to eay. And hore endeth our 
apor forthis week, It is very scant; but wo cannot say more, for 

simple reason—we havo nothing more to say. 


MR, BOWES, editor of Galignani’s Messenger, & post which he has oceupied 
forty years, aicd at Paris on ‘Tuesday. 

Tie DUKE OF SUTHERLAND has paid a visit to Naples, where he wes 
r ceived with warm demonstrations cf respect, in consideration of his friend- 
ship for Garibaldi, 

THE BRITISH AND FRENCH CONSULS have received orders to act in 
concert at Tunis in protecting the property and persons of subjects of both 
countries. 

AUSTRIA 


CONSUMES, according to official calculations, annually, 
50,000 cwt. of poper; the German Zollverein, 1,000,000; France, 5,000,000; 
ard England, 15,000,000 ; while the rest of the clvilised and uncivilised world 
e msumes 10,000,0L0; there are thus altogether 31 or 32 million cwt. of paper 


Wanted per annum. 

AN ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A BULL AND AN ELEPHANT took place 
la‘ely at Valladolid Palace, Spain. The bull had not the slightest chance, 
th» elephant almost without an effort preventing its antagonist from ever 
touching it. The spcctators withdrew, greatly disappointed at the inequality 
of the conflict. 


But, then, that this work may not, while it is | 
by its own weight, the architect builds only | 


as safely to carry the superstructure, To ! 


| interference in those affairs, 


ES 
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FRIDAY, MAY 20 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. Ae 
THE PRUSSIAN EXACTIONS IN JUTLAND, 

LORD PALMERSTON, in reply to Mr. Whiteside, said that the terms of the 
armistice were clear that no f:esh contributions were to be levied in Jutland. 
There was, however, some ambiguity as to whether the contributions ordered 
before the armistice were to be levied. Earl Russell was in communication 
with the Prussian Government on the subject. It was clearly understood 
that all provisions were to be paid for. 

CHINA, ; 

Mr. BAXTER called attention tothe affairs of China. He disapproved of our 
and declared that if the same policy were per- 
sisted in much longer it would lead us into difficulties the importance of which 
could scarcely be exaggerated. The policy was completely bad in itself, and, 
further, it was not likely to succeed. The Tartar dynasty was not likely to be 
reinstated. He wished to know whether the Government had given orders 
that for the future there should be no interference in Chinese affairs, and, 
further, whether British officers had been enjoined not to take service under 
the Imperialist Government, and not to take any step, direct or indirect, to 
support that Government in China. 

rd PALMERSTON denied that the principle of non-intervention had been 
our invariable policy. We had intervened in several cases ; and with regard 
to China we intervened because our treaty rights were endangered and our 
national interests at stake. He contended that the Government was bound 
to look after the commercial interests of the country. With respect to the 
Imperial Government in China, the latest accounts represent it as gathering 
fresh strength daily, while the Taepings were tottering to their fall, He 
regretted that Captain Osborn’s expedition had not been allowed to do its 
work, for it would have extirpated piracy from the Chinese seas, The 
Government hed revoked the orders permitting British officers to take 
part in the war which was waging between the Imperialists and the 
Taepings, and there was no intention of reiseuing the order. The Govern- 
ment would not sanction any interference outside the radius of the treaty 
porta. Pe thought it would be a great misfortune if the Taepings were 
successful. 

After some further discussion, in which Mr. Liddell, Lord Naas, Colonel 
Sykes, Mr. Gregson, and Mr. Kinnaird took part, the matter dropped. 


MONDAY, MAY 23. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The House of Lords met on Monday for the first time since the Whitsuntide 
recess. 


THE GREEK PROFESSORSHIP AT OXFORD. 

The Karl of DERBY vindicated the University of Oxford from a charge 
which had been brought against, it by the Lord Chancellor, to the effect that 
if the University had acted in good faith in endowing the Professorship of 
Greek ont of the funds given to them by the Crown, the necessity for the bill 
which had been introduced would not have arisen. He declared that the 
University had done all it could. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR denied that he had charged the University with 
a breach of faith, He thought, however, that it had behaved very badly to 
Professor Jowett. 

The Earl of DERRY severely censured the Lord Chancellor for these 
observations. 

Earl GRANVILLE defended his Lordship, and the matter dropped. 

THE COUNTY COURTS BILL. 

The motion for reading the County Courts Acts Amendment Bill a second 
time gave rise to some discussion on the details of the measure, in which the 
law lords took the principal part, Lord St. Leonards objecting to the bill that 
it would take away the credit of the working classes, which in reality was 
their capital. 

Lord CHELMSFORD criticised the details at considerable length, and was 
replied to by the Lord Chancellor, Ultimately the second reading was 


agreed to. — 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CONDUCT OF THE PRUSSIANS IN JUTLAND, 

Mr. WHITESIDE called attention to an order of General von Bornstedt, 
issued after the armistice commenced, to the effect that contributions should 
be taken by force from the people of Jutland. 

Mr. LAYARD said that the Prusssian Ambassador had assured the Govern- 
ment that no forced contributions would be raised in Jutland, but that all 
provisions furnished to the Prussian troops would be paid for. The Govern- 
ment had no official information as to the order quoted. The terms of the 
armistice distinctly provided that no forced contributions should be levied. 

Mr. D. GRIFFITH complained that the question should have been answered 
by the Under-Secretary when Lord Palmerston was present. He should like 
to know in what kind of money the contributions were to be paid for. 

Lord PALMERSTON could not say in what money the contributions would 


be paid for, 
THE BALLOT, 


Mr. H. BERKELEY gave notice that he should bring forward his ballot 
motion on the 2lst of June. 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

The Vacating of Seats Bill was read a second time after a brief discussion. 
The second reading of the Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill was postponed. 
On the motion for the second reading of the Beerhouses (Treland) Bill a dis- 
cussion took place. Eventually, however, the bill was read a second time, 

THE ASHANTEE WAR, 

Sir J, PAKINGTON asked what were the causea which had led to the war 
with the King of Ashantee, and whether there was any prospect of a pacific 
solution of the question. 

Mr. CARDWELL reconnied the proceeding: of the King of Ashantee, which 
had led to troops being sent to the Gold Coast, with a view of being used 
against the King. At latest accounts they were unable to make way on 
account of the rains. The Government, rather than subject the troops to 
ad injurious effects of the climate, had resolved that they should be with- 

wn, 

SUPPLY, 

The House then went into Committee of Supply on the Civil Service 
estimates, but after some votes had been taken the House was counted out. 

The House then adjourned till Thursday, 

THURSDAY, MAY 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
sia Mea ok THE DANO-GERMAN WAR. 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH, in asking a question as to the manner in 
= ee — Deen observed in Jutland, took occasion strongly to 
condemn the conduct of Prussia, and also to animad 
the hegre Government. : 5 cigar wate 

rl RUSSELL, in reply, explained that the terms of the armistice had been 
forwarded by the King of Prussia to Marshal Wrangel, and, though that 
——— — be in foes hands of the Prussian Commander at the time 
exactions were made upon the people of the country, it might not have 
reached to Generals stationed in remote positions, The Danish Government, 
however, intended collecting all the facts and making a statement upon 
them, and, till that was done, he thought it would be better not to discus 
the subject. He then proceeded to vindicate the policy of the Govern- 
—_ Co —_ ter — this country should defend its Lescue whenever 
and wherever it was attacked, we were not alone respons 
pe petty Rathcny ’ ponsible for the balance 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TROOPS IN CANADA. 

The Marquis of HARTINGTON, in reply to Sir F. Smith, stated that it was 
intended to bring home from Canada one regiment of Guards and one bat- 
talion of the Military Train. This course had been found necessary in con- 
a of the heavy expenses in Canada, and the necessity for reducing 

acm. 

ANOTHER LITERARY HOAX, 

Mr. Fag a a there was any foundation for a cor- 
respondence in two 0! e journals j 
Russell and President Davis?” a 
oo LAYARD said the correspondence was a hoax, and not a very ingenious 

POLAND, 

On the order for going into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. HENNESSY rose to move the following resolutions:—1. That the 
negotiations of her Majesty's Government respecting Poland have not ter- 
minated in a satisfactory manner. 2. That it appears from the papers laid 
before Parliament that the conditions on which the British Government 
agreed to acknowledge the dominion of Russia in Poland have not been 
fulfilled by Russia, 3. That this House is of opinion that her Majesty's 
Government is no longer bound to recognise the sovereignty of Russia in 
Poland, The hon. gentleman went into a history of the various treaties 
entered into with regard to Poland, and quoted from several authorities to 
show that that country, as an independent nation, was most important, 
geographically, commercially, and morally. He detailed the cruelties which 
had beea practised by the Russians in furtherance of a policy in direct 
violation of her treaty engagements and of public law. In conclusion, he 
contended that the Government ought to have interfered for the protection 
of that much injured and oppressed people. 

Lord PALMERSTON said he cordially agreed with the speech of the hon. 
member, but he did not agree with him as to his conclusions, He would 
therefore, vote for going into Committee of Supply. : 

After some further discussion, Mr. Hennessy withdrew his resolutions, 

SUPPLY, 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, when several votes were 
agreed to, Among others, one for increasing t Exec 
petty officers of the Royal Navy, i te Sada aa 
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oe 
LIGHT, AIR, AND HOLIDAYS, 

TuosE who have attentively regarded English dwellers in 
London for the last five-and-twenty or thirty years can have 
scarcely failed to observe.the progressive improvement of phy- 
sical aspect developed by our social progress, We make al! 
due allowance for the manly appearance given by the beard 
and moustache, And yet even this is due, in some respect, to 
the abandonment of a habit certainly not over cleanly, It 
is certain that snuff-taking and shaving have generally been 
fashionable together. An habitual enuff-taker usually shaves bia 
upper lip, But, leaving this out of the question, and looking 
only at the stature, complexions, and proportions of the present 
generation of Londoners, it cannot be denied that it is far 
superior to that which preceded it in the memory of our 
middle-aged metropolitan contemporaries, 

In those daya manly and feminine beauty was a rare gift, 
almost exclusively contined to the aristccracy, A pretty girl 
of the lower-middle class was so seldom to be seen, that crowds 
would assemble around the window of the confectioner's shop 
at Charing-cross where an attractive young woman was wont 
to dispense pastry, Ugly females weie termed “ ordinary,” 
A handsome young man was commonly either a “ Corinthian 
Tom” or a military officer, Young ladies admired his 
pictured lineaments exposed outside the miniature-painters’ 
establishments, The dandies of the day were gencrally 
pretty men, weak, slender, and effeminate, The Londoner of 
every-day life was an ugly, stunted creature, with cloudy 
visage and mutton-chop whiskers, and attired in the most 
ungainly costume ever worn by civilised man. 

There have been various reasons for our present physical im- 
provement, Among the chief of these are, undoubtedly, light, 
air, ard holidaye, each enjoyed by the modern Londoner to an 
extent which his predecessors never even contemplated, The 
window tax and the duty on glass, as well as the narrow streets 
of a quarter of a century rince, all tended to deprive the 
metropolitan of one of the greatest neccesaries of healthy 
development, A much larger proportion of the population than 
at present slept in the houses in which their daily avocations 
were carried on. The life of the industrious classes was 
one of almost inceseant toil, The law-clerk, in term-time, 
not unfrequently elept beneath the desk at which from early 
morn till after midnight he had been engeged in transcribing 
the verbosity rendered necessary by the legal practice of the 
period, The merchant would regard almost as upon the high road 
to ruin any one of his young fellows who would ask for a holiday 
beyoad those customary at Christmas, at Ea-ter, and perhaps 
upon the King’s birthday, Further than Richmond, Norwood, 
Greenwich, Gravesend, and Hampton Court, the London clerks 
and tradesmen knew little of the beauties of their native land ; 
nor was this to be wondered at when vans and open beats formed 
almost the only means of conveyance to those of slender 
purses, There were cockneys in those times—such as those 
whose effigies survive in the etchings of Seymour and the 
broad caricatures published by Tregear, to the marvel of 
children of the present day, 

‘The cockneys are now extinct. Pretty girls are rather more 
frequently to be met with than ugly ones, Our young mei 
of London are as fine, healthy a race as any to be met with, 
not only in our own country, but in Europe, Let him who 
doubts it attend a volunteer review, and take into consideration 
that these smart young fellows are mainly furnished from the 
class from which caricaturists of the last generation took their 
models, 

Besides the improvement in our dwellings consequent upon 
the remission of the taxes upon light, we have also to 
thank for this improvement the increased facilitics afforded by 
steam for locomotion, by which an occasional excursion far 
into the country falls within the resources almost of the 
humblest, And this has led the way to a great extension of 
our national holidays, For the last fortnight we have had 
succession of holidays for metropolitans. There are few who 
have not availed themselves of Whitsuntide, the Queen’s birth: 
day, or the Derby Day. Monday is the holiday of the artisane. 
The Saturday half-holiday has become a national institution. 
Hyde Park will on this (Saturday) afternoon become the 
rendezvous of thousands bent upon beholding and contributing 
to a spectacle without its parailel in Europe, And yet, with 
all our numerous and increasing intervals of relaxation, there 
is far more work done, and that in an honest, real way, than 
in the old days of grinding slavery and antagonism between 
employers and employed, 


ES. 


THB DUCHESS OF BRABANT gave birth to a Princess on Saturday morn: 
ing. Her Royal Highness and the infant Princess are both doing well. 

ACCORDING TO THE RUSSIAN REGISTERS, the number of Poles transported 
to Siberia up to February last was 87,500, 

.AN INSURRECTION has broken out among the Bedouins in Yemen, and 
3500 Egyptian troops have been sent against them, 
<,/+ FIRE broke out in some warehouses in Gordon-street, Glasgow, on 
Saturday morning last, which destroyed upwards of £100,000 worth of pro- 
perty before it was subdued. 

HER MAJESTY'S BIRTHDAY was celebrated on Tuesday with more 
display than has been observed on any similar occasion since the death of 
Prince Albert. The honshold troops were paraded behind the Horse Guards, 
the members of the Government gave state banquets, and many of the shops 


and places of business were closed during the day and illuminated in the 
evening, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CoNCERT was held on Monday evening at Buckingham Palace, 
rince and Princess of Wales appeared as representing her Majesty, 


y 


A STATE 
where the P 
rhe attendan nti 
be the scene wasa very brilliant one. 
‘i ip CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA has been appointed to the command of 
svencod Prussian corps d’armee, and Field Marshal vou Wrangel has been 
raid to the ravk of Count. 


LORD PALMERSTON Was unanimously re-chosen on Monday “ Master" of | 


the Trinity House by the Elder Brethien of that corporation, 

“TBE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND and the MARQUIS OF AILESBURY have 
had the Insignia of Knight of the Garter conferred upon them. 

Tue DUKE Or NEWCASTLE is gradually improving in health, and is now 
pie to take daily airings in his carriage. : 

oT :JCULTIES have arisen between Persia and England with regard to the 
island of Burbein, in the Persian Gulf. 

THECHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER is preparing his reform speech for 
publication with a preface. ; A 

;ENERAL BEAUREGARD has sent to Mr. Gregory, M.P., a fragment of 
the fagetadé which so long held aloft the Southern flag over the battered ruins 
of Fort Sumter. : : 

Tur PAUPERISM of the cotton-manufacturing districts continues to 
decline steadily. ; 

Tye REV. JAMES AMIRAUX JEREMIE, D.D., succeeds Dr. Jeune in the 
deanery of Lincoln (worth $2200 a year). Dr. Jeremie is Regius Professor 
of Divinity in Cambridge. 

CERTAIN ACTORS, about whose “ gratuitous services” at Stratford-on- 
Avon so many handsome things have been said, have, it is said, sent in claims 
for rennneration, One of them demanded £50. 

A SUBSCRIPTION OPENED IN DENMARK for the widows, orphans, and 
wounded of the war produced in a single day, at Copenhagen alone, upwards 
of 300,000f, ‘The Kang put his name down for 12,0001, a year during a period 
of ten sears. 

: Tus STEAM-RAMS built by Messrs, Laird on the Mersey have been pur- 
chased by ber Majesty's Goverument, The trial respecting them will, there- 
fore, not take place. - 

A Mar has been discovered among the Royal collections at Windsor 
which has on it the earliest known instance of the word America. It is a 
mappemonde, or map of the world, by Leonardo da Vinci, 

Tue EMPEROR NAPOLEON is understood to have offered himself as a 
candidate for the vacant chair of Mechanics, in the Academy of Sciences. 
Some opposition is made to his Majesty's claim; but his election may be 
considered quite safe. 

A MALE BALLET-DANCER with only one leg is nightly “bringing the 
house down,” at the Josefstiidter Theatre, in Vienna, 

LORD FREDERIC FITZROY, younger brother of the present Duke of 
Gratton and M.P. for Thetford, is announced as the Liberal candidate for 
the southern division of Northamptonshire at the next general election. 
The present members, Mr. R. Knightley and Colonel Cartwright, are both 
Conservatives. 

BRITISH SOLDIERS PASSING TO AND FROM INDIA will hereafter be 
conveyed by the overland route, negotiations on that point between the 
Porte, the Viceroy of Egypt, and the British Government having been satis- 
factorily arranged. 

JosePH LEATHER, Esq., of Liverpool, has presented to the National Life- 
boat Institution £351 3s., to pay the cost of an additional life-boat for New 
Brighton, at the mouth of the Mersey. Mr. Leather has also decided to 
replace the institution’s boat at Holyhead by a larger and more powerful 
one. 

MR, THORNYCROFT has been commissioned by her Majesty to execute one 
of the colossal groups for the base of the testimonial now in course of erection 
in Hyde Park to the memory of the late Prince Consort. The subject of Mr. 
Thornycroft’s group will be an illustration of “ Commerce.” 


EXPERIMENTS have lately been made at Honfleur with electric light 
in fishing. The fish, attracted by the intense light, arrive in shoals at the 
surface of the water, and are taken without any difficulty with a net. 


JosEPH E. DAVIS, aged four years, second son of President Davis, fell 
from the portico of his father’s house lately, a height of fifceen feet, fracturing 
his thigh and injuring his head. He lingered a day or two, and then died. 


Mr. CALDER MARSHALL, R.A., has been commissioned to execute one of 
the large sculptural groups for the Prince Consort Memorial about to be 
erected in Hyde Park. 


A VERITABLE SOAP-MINE has been discovered in Esmeralda, California. 
The vein is ten feet wide, 600 feet long, and runs very deep. The soap when 
taken from the mine is as soft as putty, but hardens on exposure t the air, 


FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
(FOURTH NOTICE.) 


WHEN we have mentioned a few more pictures we shall have 
exhausted the chief figure-subjects of the West Room, Mr. H. 
O' Neil's ‘Asleep’? (371) is very pleasing, good in composition and 
in colour, while the attitude and expression are natural and 
graceful. In ‘‘ The Love-Lettera’’ (456) Mrs. Bridell shows a good 
eye for harmony of tints—the lady's dress, especially, being well- 
painted. Her half-angry, half-regretful look, too, is spiritedly 
rendered, ‘ dese Pair’’ (413), by Mr. Hardy, has considerable 
merit; a8 also Mr. Orawford's ‘* Meeting of Gainsborough and 
Margaret Burr’? op M., Tissot’s nameless little picture (403) 
is badly hung, but deserves inspection. A cavalier has had 
a brawl with some man whom he leaves bleeding, perhaps slain, 
beneath the flickering lamp before a shrine in the snowy street. He 
himeelf, seeing the lantern of the approaching watch, steals away 
into the darkness. The story is not very evident, and the painting 
not altogether pleasant, reminding us of Ley’s in his least happy 


moods, 

Sir Edwin’s ‘‘Pensionera’’ (371) represents two old huntera 
turned out in a paddock, but stirred by the twang of the horns and 
the glinting of the pinks into a forgetfulness of age. The horses 
aro painted with Sir Edwin’s usual bold and effective style, and are 
exact to the life. We doubt if so much can be said for ‘‘ Farmer,” 
the favourite charger of the ‘‘ Marquis of Ailsa’’ (473), for Mr. 
Lutyens has contrived to make the animal's tail as large as its 
rider's body, which ia unusual, to say the least of it. 

The ‘* Poachers’? (388), by Mr. Oakee, should have been more 
favourably placed. As it han; , it gives a wrong impression of size. 
A couple of otters are on the move in the early morning, just as tho 
heron is winging its first slow journey back to its nest. The lithe, 
active creatures are looking for their prey in a broad stream, whose 
colour tells of the red, peaty nature of the land it has traversed. 
The plunging, foaming waterfall to the left of the picture in the 
foreground is wonderfully rendered, and the misty background and 
dim rocks—the topmost peak just catching the coming glory of 
day—are oapitally painted. No. 417, @ string of horees in the 
Vallée de la Liane—ia weli executed, but suggests a too close study 
of Rosa Bonheur’s style to be healthy for Mr. Davis's originality. 
Mr, Ansdell’s ‘Spanish Travellers”’ (367) again brings before us 
with all his good points that peculiar treatment of the skins of his 
animals to which we have elsewhere objected. 

Mr. Creswick’s north country ‘Beck’? (470) is a most truly 
delicious English picture, and one of the best things we have had 
from the veteran artist for some time. The painting of the brook 
to the og of the picture, going back between cree trees, is 
thoroughly good in effect, and without trick. The animals (by Mr. 
Bottomley) are not equal to the rest of the picture. The figures 
which Mr. J. Sant has put into the  Bishopston Valley’ (400) of 
his brother, Mr. G. Sant, are by no means open to this 
objection. They are quite in keeping with the londscape, 
which is one deserving the highest praise, The fore- 
ground of broken red earth, clothed with long grass snd 
Lorem of russet fern, is full of a faithful and loving study of 

ature, 
the misty ray _—— the hill-top on the left—has been manag 
Very well, indeed. Mr. Hulme’s ‘* Ockham” (446) is bright with 
the very fulnese of summer. 


The foliage is given with much truth- 
fulness, 


u and the whole picture pleasantly realises our dear green 
English lanes, just now bright with the tender hues of epring, but 
thortly to assume the richer tones of summer which Mr. Hulme has 
here so successfully reproduced, 

The ‘Ruins of a Reman Bridge, near Tangier”? (466) is one of 
Mr, Cocke's best pictures this year. The massive mavsonry, 
bushing in the rosy glow of early dawn, stands defiant 
above the dwindled thresd of water, widening here and 
there into placid poole—all that now represents the torrent 


ce of the nobility and of the Diplomatic Corps was numerous, | 


The sky is | : read j 
e sky is just a thought cold; but the light. es | Rioard’s portrait cf ‘Madame BE.” (119) must be highly oom- 
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| Which once undermined but could not destroy the grand old 
| structure, A 
oints, and the foreground is very vividly painted. Mr. Cooper's 
est picture, too, is in this room—‘‘ April Showers” (472). 
atmospheric effects are carefully studied, and the sheep, 
hardly say, well drawn. A clever but sketchy painting (373) by | 
| Mr. Kennedy should not bo missed. It is, however, hardly 
up to the merit of his ‘* Festa’? last year. Mr. M. Anthony's | 
“Silver Spring’? (455) could not have been worse placed | 
by one as ignorant of tho necessities of art as the hanging | 
committee suppose themselves to be informed of them. The 
| impasto style of this artist's work should have procured it a place | 


we need 


where the light would not fall so as to cover the whole picture with , 
sparkles of light and blots of shade, in all sorts of incongruous | 
places. We know there is merit in the picture, but to attempt to 
criticise it would be ridiculous. 
@ close our notice of this room with a word of commendation for | 
Mr. Brown’s ‘* Qaiet Pool’? (368), Mr. Giil’a “‘ Welsh Scone” (390), 
| Mr. Lupton’s view in ‘* Moor Park”’ (422), Mr. Downard's “ Twi- 
light’? (436). with some woll-painted sheep, and Mr. W. H. Paton’s 
‘*Boneen”’ (474). ‘On the Hill-top”’ (430), by Mr. Butler, is a 
careful and truthful study, deserving of great praiso; and we gladly 
mention with commendation Mr. Beechey’s ‘‘ Eddystone’’ (416). 
The motion and colour of the sea are exceedingly real. We wish we 
could say the same for Mr. Lee's, in No 451, which, out of mere 
consideration for the artist's repute, should have been withheld from 
public exposure, 

The North Room this year contains, in our opinion, some of the 
chief gems of the Exhibition. It is here that Mr. Sandys shows 
the poetry and imaginative play of his mind, as well as his patience, 
observation, and skill. 

The portraits in the Exhibition are, ag a rule, things of which we 
avoid the inspection and mention. But yet they are an important 
and nationally valuable branch of art. In No. 546 Mr. Sandys 
shows us how the real artist can bring vividly before us the actual 
personality of his sitter. It is life itself; and wo cannot help 
wishing, as we regard this masterpiece, that such a painter might 
be employed in animating canvas with the very presentment of our | 
greatest men, that posterity may not be at a loss for an acquaint- | 
ance with them. Oh that so (faithful a hand had sent down 
to our day a living Shakspeare! Tho face of the old lady— 
che texture of the skin—the light in her eyes—tho painting of tho 
tur—indeed, every portion of this picture, is a mere marvel of 
exquisite skill and patient labour, the sesult of which is little short 
of reality. Behind the figure we look thzough an open door into @ 
further apartment, where a mirror reflects back again the room 
where the lady is seated, and the window with its glimpse of wintry 
sky, and the artist’s easel before it. A miniature reflection of this | 
same easel and window, by-the-way, will be discovered mirrored on | 
the glassy surface of the eyes—a touch of reality which would have 
escaped a less observant artist. Words, however, can only fail to 
describe the excellence of this work of art, before which we stand 
in wondering admiration. 

As if prepared, however, to mest the objections of those who 
would speak of ‘technical dexterity ’’ and ‘‘ mere portraiture,” 
Mr. Sandys in ‘Morgan le Fay’? (519) gives evidence of 
imagination and fanciful conception not often equalled. The hint 
on which Mr. Sandys has amplified will be found in the following 
passage from Malory’s ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur ”’ :— 

There came a damsel from Morgan to the King, and she brought with her 
the richest mantle that ever was seen in the Court, for it was set as full of 
precious stones as might stand one by another; and these were the richest 
stones that ever the King saw. And the dameel said ‘ Your sister sendeth 
you this mantle, and desireth you that ye will take this gift of her, and in 
what thing she hath offended you, she will amend it at your own pleasure.” 
When the King beheld this mantle, it pleased him much, but he said but 
little. And with that came the damsel of the lake unto the King and said, 
“ Sir, I must speak with you in private.” “Say on,” said the King, * what 
you will.” ‘Sir,’ said the lady, “ put not on you thia mantie till you have 
seen more, and in nowise let it come upon you, nor on no Knights of 
yours, till ye command the bringer thereof to put it upon her.” “ Well,” 
said King Arthur, ‘it shall be done as ye counsel me.” And then he said 
unto the damsel that came from his sister, ‘‘ Damsel, this mantle that yehave 
brought, I will see it upon you.” “Sir,” said she, “ it will not beseem me to 
wear a knight's garment.” “ By my head,” said King Arthur, *‘ ye shall wear 
it or it come on my back or any man that is here,” And so the King made it 


to be put upon her, and forthwith she fell down dead, and never more spake 
word aiter, and was burnt to coals, 


From this medieval version of Deianeira and tho shirt of Nessus 
Mr. Sandys’ fruitful faney has conjured up a weird picture of the 
wicked enchantreas muttering some charmed rhymes over tho 
garment which sho has just completed at the loom, while 
from a mystic lamp and blazing brazier she borrows the strange- | 
coloured flames which she is depicted in the act of concosling 
in the rubies that adorn the robe. This idea is entirely | 
Mr. Sandys’ own, and shows how fruitfully his mind engrafts itself 
with the dry old legends. The painting commands the warmest 
praise. It is rich and glowing, tho drawing froe from faults, and 
the composition clever, The green robe of the enchantross, the 
glowing gems, the variegated tongues of fire, tho skeins of silk on 
the rushy floor, one and all blend their glorious hues deliciously 
in this fine picture. Boyond the loom we see the sunset sky, tha 
miety-purple distance, and a silver stream, kiseed by the sunset 
glory, wandering through the land, We must not omit mention, 
too, of the splendid painting of the leopard’s skin bound round the 
enchantress's waist. 
‘We hope to conclude our notice of the Academy next week, 


THE SCANDINAVIAN GALLERY. 


The fortunate establishment of an annual display of Frenoh and 
Flemish pictures in Pall-mall, and the extensive collection of foreign 
works of art in the International Exhibition, have by this time 
familiarised Londoners with the peculiarities of style which belong 
to our Continental neighbours; and we need only state that in the 
Scandinavian Gallery the list of contributors includes some names of 
fair celebrity and introduces us to others well deserving a more 
extended acquaintance. 

Tho military associations of an exhibition ‘‘in aid of the widows 
and orphans of Danish coldiers killed in the present war’? ma 
excuse a slight superfluity of battie-pieces, of which class M. 
Armand Dumaresq’s ‘‘ Charge at Solferino’”’ (2) is a fair specimen, 
There is action in it, with good drawing of men and horses, and an 
air of reality pervading the whole scene. The greatest genius, how- 
ever, cannot make such a subject agrosable, and it is too often 
painful without being sublime. While speaking of battle-pieces, 
we may draw attention to the individuality and character infused 
by — into his ‘Charge of tho Chasseurs d'Afrique at 
Osizaba’’ (70). 

A far te pleasant sightis M. Antigna’s ‘ Wasbing in Brittany ”’ 
(1). The figures, with — the exception of the fishing-boy, are . 
very charming, and the landscape pretty, though a little slight and 
acattered, The attitude of the girl is unaffected and graceful. 
Baudry’s portrait of ‘* Guizot’? (15) is ono of those pictures which 
command and deserve attention. Though a little hard in the flesh 
tints and wanting transparency somewhat in the shadows, it is 
admirable a3 an impersonation of life and character. It possesses 
worderful drawing and masterly handling, and merita un- | 
| qualified praise for its abandonment of those horrible con- 

ventionalities of composition to which, with but few exceptions, 
our own portrait-painters clung with reprehensible tenacity. 


mended ior reasons somewhat similar, The flow of drapery is good, 
the flesh well painted, end the expression pleasing. But the painter | 
| was happy in his subject, for Madame is a most charming woman, 
“ Turtle Doves” (20), by Comte, is quaint in design and pleasing in 
colour—a picture that could not fail to arrest the attention even if 
we were ignorant of the namo of the artist. The face of the girl, 
however, ia a little disappointing, and there seems to he a lack of 
air in the background. “A Dying Woman receiving the Sacra- 
ment’? (25), by O. Dalegaard, though elightly gloomy and heavy in 


Tho | receiving Sacrament’’ (131). 
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of the bed on which the 


instance, the peculiar form old woman lies, 


passing caravan affords a few bright and effective | reminding us of the cupboard-beds in old Scotch houses. 


We cannot accord much praise to N. Simonsen’s ‘‘ Shipwrecked 
Clever it is, doubtless, in composition 
and technical qualities, but lacking truth in its effect, and substi- 
tuting for it artificial and forced sentiment. 

Nos, 46 and 48, by Jacob Hoff, are praiseworthy for simplicity of 
design and agreeable colour. No. 47, by the same artist, is inferior 
in both these requisites. H. Herzog’s love ‘* Wrestling-match at 
Interlaken” (49) shows considerable power in grouping and lifelike 
rendering of form and colour. Landscape and figures are harmo- 
niously composed. Mra. J, Moller’s ‘* Child's Pet’? (101) evidences 
careful work and shows a host of detail well and successfully put 
in; but the whole | gyro lacks relief and makes us think 
tho labour misplaced, since the result is hardly worthy of the 
elaboration bestowed on it. No. 102, the little seamstress 
employed on dolly’s frock is pretty in design, the child's figure 
being very natural and easy, It has, too, the relief which we miss 
in its companion. Nordenberg’s ‘‘ Interior of a Farmhouse’’ (106) 
is vory unequal in merit. The principal figure in it is by far the 
least happy. The right half of the picture is far preferable to the 
left, both in composition and execution. Virgin’s “Italian Woman ” 
(141) lacks tenderness in treatment, being deficient in greys and 
transparent shadows. It is cleverly drawn, too; but such a subject, 
if it have no technical qualities to recommend it, fails to charm the 
spectator for any time. 

There is much feoling for truth of atmospheric effeot in J. D. 
Frisch’s ‘‘ Danish Countrymen Ploughing” (29). The drawing is 
excellent; but perhaps the best point in the picture is tho painting 
of the curtain of rain descending between the spectator and the aky 
to the left of the canvas, No. 28, by the same artist, does not 
seem so good. ‘* Under the Lindens’’ (45), by Hoff, contains come 
excellent uping, combined with good and harmonious colour. 
Individuality exists in the various figures, not unmixed with humour 
in some instances. A very pleasing picture, rather similar in sub- 
ject, is Dansaert’s ‘‘ Festival” Dg ate with life and ani- 
mation, and glowing with a rich sunlight. Tho ‘Interior of & 
Danish Steward’s House’? (125) is interesting, simple, and natural. 

M. Gudin’s “Departure of Admiral Doria’? (40) is a work 
ambitious in design and treatment of a subject possessing inherent 
difficulties of considerable magnitude. At all times an attempt to 
represent pure sunlight lays the artist open toa series of successive 
struggles with his imperfect materials, The struggles are greatly 
increased when, as in the present case, the size of the canvas ia 
large. Perhaps no one but our own Turner ever successfully 
mastered the diffioulty of representing the full effulgence of 
diffused sunshine, spread over an extended space with the noces- 
sarily subtle scale of gradations implied and the limited reachos of 
his utmost light and dark. This picture of Gudin’s deserves praise 
and consideration, He has avoided the difficulty of painting the 
sun by hiding its orb in a dazzling white mist, thet which the 
sea spreads in myriads of diamond-crested sparkling ripples. The 
tender gradations over the entire work, and especially in the shi 
and water to the borg right, the delightful wash and spar 
of the wave, and the lovely passages of colour in the shadow 
of the departing boat, render this picture a triumph of ita 
kind. No. 41, by the same hand, is powerful, too, but melo- 
dramatic and sensational in effect. There is, however, in parts 
much fino feeling for harmonious colour, Very beautiful, 
though quite of a different school, is Daubigny’s ‘Sunrise 
on the Oise’’ (21), with its subdued tone. Despite its blurred and 
too sketchy execution, the masterly feeling for li - trembling 
through the haze of early morn, combined with its solid paintin, 
and powerful eo shows the innate sentiment and streng’ 
of the painter, cellent, too, is @ picture of a similar subject by 
F, Sorensen—‘‘ Early Morning on the Scotch Coast’’ (135), The 
clear light of daybreak scatters delicate tints over the cloud-drifts, 
half revealing the ridges and rifta of the lofty and stern grey 
mountain. Tho cold light on the surface of the waves, their motion 
and traneparency, and the lie and movement of the returning oraft, 
aro ali truly given, and with a masterly ability. In the same 
artist's No, 136 the atmosphere and the drawing of the wav 
curling and foldiag in egoceeng Paes, are simply truthful, an 
earn our highest commendation. Melby’s pictures, especially No. 96, 
display raro qualities, which command our warmest praise, The 
swell and run of the waves in his shipwreck are admirable, as is the 
colour, with his masterly broken lights on the watery ridges, and 
ita truthful tone in sky and on land. It is with some misgiving that 
wo observe a repetition of these tones with but slight modifications 
in the rest of his pictures here and in those so shamefully hung in 
the Royal Academy. We trust that so clever an artist will not 
confine himself to mere replication of an effect which, however 
natural, is only occasional. There is some attempt at diversity in 
his ‘‘ Tantallon Oastle’’ (93), but the general effecciof this really able 
work is marred by a conventionality and paintiness in his mountain 
and rock, and a want of air and tenderness in the rondering of the 
distant castle, 

W. Oorde’s ‘Shipwreck’? (16) is a truthful rendering of foam in 
contrasted shadow. Brager’s works show great excellence in 
drawing, but are most unfortunately disagreeable in colour. No. 24, 
the ‘* Whirlwind off Balaclava,’’ is worth attention for the vigour 
with which the artist has shown the utter helplessness of the big ship 
in the grasp of the storm, 

The winter landscapes of I’. Rohde aro all admirable in drawing 
and harmonious and realin colour. Wo would partioularise especially 
No. 121, which is a veritable gem. 

The name of Kiorboe is associated with the masterly handling of 
animal form, Visitors to this ag A will at once recognise as an 
old friend the fine picture of ‘The Inundation”’ (59), which has 
become farniliar to us all through the engraving. It is needless to 
speak of the sentiment and simple pathos of this picture, which are 
apparent to all. The painting is vigorous, and marked by solidity 
and textural truth, though wanting brilliancy and purity of colour. 
The companion picture, ‘‘ The Rescue’ (60), is not #0 good, though 
satisfactory as an assurance that the creatures who so enlisted our 
sympathy in the other painting were saved. No. 61 represents the 
shooting of one out of a couple of foxes ina snowy forest. The ides 
is repugnant to the notions of the British spor » but the work 
is a fihe one if we can forget prejudices, Nos, 62 and 63 are also 
very meritorious. 

There is a lovely effect of harmoniously-blended warm and cool 
tints in Kélle’s “‘ Landscape in an Albanian Mountain”’ (7). ‘The 
trees in front steeped in shadow, the sloping causeway with its 
stones purpled with reflected —_ and the burst of positive sun- 
light on the ramparts and cupolas of the city on the other side of 
the valley, are all united by the charm of simple veracity to 
——- effect, combined with an appreciation of beauty in 
colour, 

Both Lortet’s pictures (68 and 69) possess agreeable qualities 
of composition, enhanced by richness of tone. The drawing of the 


| glaciers seems good, but there is a slight opacity in the treatment, 


and « deficiency of life and vigour in the handling of tho trees in 
the latter picture, as well as an unsatisfactory something in the 
water, which detract somewhat from these works of undoubted 
ability. Gronland contributes a charming cabinet picture, 
‘Winter’? (42), The sunlight on the snow lying on the branch is 
admirably given. The companion picture, ‘Summer’? (43), thi 
abounding in delicious passages of colour, is not quite up to 
other in freshness of design. 

‘*A Street Scone in Gonazzano”’ (140), by Vermebran, is a mort 
successful rendering of sunlight. Itis @ picture full of delicate but 
powerful feeling for chiaroscuro, The reflected light on the gloomy 
arch, and the intense actual light thrown on the figure of a man 
leaning against a wall, should be studied. 

Tho Moonlight Rendezvous’’ (133), by Saal, is one of the best 
bits of moonlight painting it has been our good{fortune to sce. That 
great difficulty, colour in moonlight, has been grappled with with 
entire success. The gradations of tone are positively lovely—note 
the exquisite dash and glitter in the water to the right, @ pose 


tone, has truth and feeling in composition and touch. It is, more- | of the two figures is easy and graceful, arch yet tender, This picture 
over, interesting for its graphic rendering of looal peculiarities; for ‘ alone ia worth a visit to the Scandinavian Gallery. 


“ GIACINTA.” 

ia taken from a picture by M. Lehmann, who has 
artistic merit of making even his single figures 
t gome story, and has already gained a great | 
reputation for these etudies of Italian life. In the broad expressive | 
face, the dark inscrutable eyes, and half retiring, half defiant, manner 
of this Italian gipsy ma. be discovered M. Lehmann’s special 
acquaintance with that P of existence in Italy which presents 
che pifferazi, the strolling player, the conjurer, the improvisatore, 
the atreet-dancer, and all the variety of vagabondage, 

M. Lebmann has recently been elected a member of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts, to which honour he was recommended by 
some large decorative paintings which have been recently executed. | 


Our Engraving 
attained the true 
express or sug 


KS 


[LLUSTRATED TIM 


One of those “oooupies the ceiling of tho ball-room at the Hotel de 


Ville, and another decorates the Chamber of the Senate. Tho 
Chapel at St. Mery, and six religious paintings in the transept of 
the Church of 8%. Clotilde are also the work of this artist. 
M. Lehmann is best known to the public, however, a8 a por- 
trait-painter and for his historical pictures ; but his talents 
are so varied that he- cannot confine himself to one branch 
of his art. One great evidence of the true appreciation 


| which characterises M: Lehmann's works is that, even in a 


Engraving, the 


single figure’ like that represented in our ore as 


lineaments and all the little accessories are lifehke. | 
attempt to produce mere artistic prettinesses, or to sacrifice truth to | 
effect. Giacinta is a real, genuine Italian woman, with not a feature | 
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————————————— 
softened, not a grace added, which would make it doubtful to what 
country or to what race she belonged Sho stands boldly out, the 
type of the Bohemian classes in her country; and, without apin 
hoy uncommon or romantic, is as unmistakably the Giacinta a 
every-day life as though she had been photographed as she woke up 
under the shadow of that old wall. 


from her siesta 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
In 1862 the Metropolitan Board of Works obtained their bill for 
the embankment of the Thames from Westminster Bridge to Black 


| friars, and for the formation of new streets in connection with that 


work, which will ultimately be carried out on bvth sides of tho 


river, bat which is now in process of construction only on the north 
shore, between Westminster Bridge and the Temple. The treble 
obj which this plan has in view is, the most effective and 
economio relief of our crowded streets by the formation of a 
wide thoroughfare which shall greatly improve the navigation 
of the river, and also afford an opportunity of making the low- 
level cower without disturbing the Strand or Fieet-street. The 
embankment reaching from Westminster Bridge to the eastern 
boundary of the Temple is the part which has been first commenced, 
and which ie being rapidly pushed forward. On this portion of the 
works a roadway 100ft. wide will be constructed; and its con- 
tinuation from the Temple to Chatham-place will be not less than 
70 %. in width. The first specification relates to the formation of a 
length of 3740 ft. of embankment wall, exclusive of the piers of 
Hungerford and Waterloo Bridges, and reaching from the north- 


“ GIACINTA,”—(FROM A PICTURE BY L&HMANS.) 


east corner of Westminster Bridge to a point some short dis- 
tance beyond Somerset House. The Sowdevel sewer and 
subway will run generally parallel with this wall, and 
will involve the additional construction of about 3200ft. of 
brick sewer, to intercept and receive the contents of the smaller 
sewers and draing that now pour their stygian tributaries into the 
river. Where cofferdams are employed by the engineer, the piles 
will be cut off at a certain level instead of being drawn. This wise 
course was adopted in concurrence with a timely suggestion with 
respect to the foundations of the Houses of Parliament; otherwise 
og nay asain eg a — Longe the disturbance of material 

{ ion of cavities. @ excavations are 20ft. at the 
leaat below the Ordnance datum, and lower where the nature of the 
soil requires extra precautions. The concrete with which the trench 
ia to be filled to a level of twelve feet and a half below datum 


will be allowed to become thoroughly hard and consolidated before 
the footings of the wall are commenced. This wall, built at a treo 
slope, will consist of brickwork, laid in courres at right angles wilh 
the front line, solidly bedded and thoroughly bonded with a grani'e 
facing, which will be carried down to a level of 8 ft. below 
datum. Wherever the engineer may think fit, concrete blocks 
will be substituted for the brickwork of this river-wall. 
The low-level sewer, 7ft. Qin, in the clear diameter, for 
& length of 1820 ft., will be built on concrete foundation ; 
and its width from ths junction of Victoria-street sewer will be 
increased 8 ft. 3 in. for the rest of its length. The whole will consist 
of brickwork 13} in. thick; and it will be surrounded with conorete, 
— > to Loe = to iy the subway. This —_ 

» designe obvi: need of pulling up the public tho- 
roughfare, will be also of solid brickwork, ont eal have a clear 
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arch being 71%. 6 oe 
i like the low-level sewer, in concrete ; and at intervais | 
2 eae pact sewer, and river-wall will be tied into each other 
by counterfort walls 1} ft. thick, extending 9 in. beyond the further | 
side of the sewer, and based on footings 9ft below datum, which 
are to be bedded on a concrete foundation | ft. thick. At all 
practicable pointe, the walls genorally will be bonded into each 
other, so that the whole, with the concrete at the back of and 
around them, will form a compact structure, and where hollows | 
are likely to occur they will be filled by the runniag in of cement, 


span of 9 ft interior height of ite 


by careful ramming, and by every other possible means to attainthe | 


esired end of perfect solidity and consequent strength. 
: So much fur'the hidden works of the Tnames Embankment, I 
like the main drainage and other great subterranean schemes, will 
necessitate the destruction or removal of many existing conduits. 
Let us now turn our attention to the outward and visible plan of 
this improvernent—to this projectod alteration of the map of 
London. Let us throw our minds into the magnificent state of 
things foretold by architectural drawings and water-colour pictures 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and elsewhere. Along a superb 
quay, on the margin of a fair and limpid river, which reflects the 
cobalt sky and fluating silver cloudlets so peculiarly characteristic 
of our London atmosphere, the imagination may behold all 
that the skill of the draughtaman has already foreshadowed. 


Instead of a cramped and crowded carriage-way, like — | 
ere | 


side between four and five o'clock in the afternoon, 
is a wide, level, open road, with here and thero & prancing. horee, 
and with plenty of space for the coming omnibus and the swilt and 
roomy of the future, New piers and landings conneot the 
road and water traffic, bringing the cabs and penny steamers into 
intimate relationship, The very starting-point of the embankment, 
at Westminster Bridge, is a commodious and imposing jetty. The 
main roadway comes with a downward sweep from Bridge-street ; 
and parallel to the whole length of the new thoroughfare ; and at 
the back of the embankment workings, though covered from view, 18 
the Metropolitan Extension Railway. This line, on alevel with theold 
ways and the shore of the river, will be arched over and hidden by 
the higher surfaces of the embanked road. The first wide street 
leading up from the river way will be formed by an opening opposite 
the Horse Guards. The great thoroughfare along the embankment, 
thus prospectively surveyed, is not wanting in adornments. Thirty- 
four [amp pedestals, each with a bronze lion’s head end a large 


mooring-ring of hammered gun metal, stand in boldly prominent | 


array on the outer edge of theembankment. Every edestal is to 
have at its back a counterfort of brickwork 3 ft. thick, built over and 
around the arch of the subway, which is itself to be coated on its 


outside circumference with an inch-thick layer of Olaridge’s patent | 


Beyssel asphalte. 

t was intended to carry the roadway from the Temple eastward 
to Blackfriara on a viaduct, and thia plan is the one authorised by 
Parliament ; but, aa the works must in a great measure go hand in 
hend with those of the new line of railway, and as there is a pro- 
bability of that line being ‘put in solid,’ the idea of an arched 
viaduct will perhaps be abandoned. Meanwhile, it is certain that 
the most important change effected by the Thames Embankment 
will be perceived in that portion of the work already begun. The 
mudbanks, the foul and dreary wharves, the rotting timber boat- 
houses, the dirty tumble-down dwellings and half-deserted offices, 
will, in due course of time, have given place to the stately pictorial 
vision we have already passed in view before the mental gaze of our 
readers. 

Our Engraving shows tho present state of the works as seen from 
Westminster Bridge. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

Tom talk all this week has been about horses, and little besider- 
Politics have been generally thrust aside as impertinences. he 
at event of the Derby, and the question ‘Who will secure the 
jue ribbon of the Turf?’ have been deemed of more importance 
than the fate cf the Government and the prospects of political parties. 
There is, however, under all this temporary interest a good deal of 
anxiety about the coming crisis, for that a crisis is not far off our 
quidnuncs generally believe. Albeit, nobody can tell in what form 
is will appear. Some assert that something will come out of the 
Conference. ‘‘ This Oonference,”’ said my political gossip, whom I 
met with in the park by the side of the Row, *'is a failure, my fiiend, 
It will break up without doing anything, and, after the armistice, 
everything willbe in status quo.’’ ** Woll,’”’ aaid 1, ‘and what then? 
Do you see any cloud rising out of thefailure?’’ ‘* Yes; our fellows 
mean to propose a vote of want of contidence ia the foreign policy 
of the Government, and beat it. Johnny has mismanaged this 
business awlully, and we mean to bring him to book.’’ ‘We 
shall bave a dissolution, then?’’ ‘ Yes, inless than a month; and 
then, my boy, we shall show you there is a reaction, and come back 
with a large majority. The oountry ia tired of all this tempor- 
ising”’ ‘' You think, then, that the country wishes for war, and 
that Lord Derby will gratify its wishes?'’ ‘Yes, I do; and it’s 
time we went at it, before Denmark is swallowed up and 
Germany gets control over the Baltiv.” ‘'I am quite aware that 
this vote of confidence is threatened; still I don't think it will ever 
be proposed, or, if proposed, carried.’’ ‘Not carried? Why, 
there are not ten men in the houso who are on the side of the 
Germans.’’ ‘ Perheps 80; but, on the other hand, I do not 
believe there are fifty who would vote for war. Remember that 
not a single Conservative leader has said a syliable in favour of a 
war policy. Depend u it, Mr. Blogg, that Lord Derby will 
think twice before he raises the war-cry. It is all very well for you 
political gossips to chatter about war—you, who have no respon- 
sibility ; but the men who would have to proseoute the war and 


be responsible to the country and the world for all its pernicious 
ences and issues will be very cautious how they begin it.’’ 
“You think that we shall have no crisis, then?” ‘I fancy not 


at present. I think that the Government will hold on through the 
Session. But I should not be surprised if Lord Palmeraton were to 
disgolvein the autumn. There are, I think, signs that Parliament 
is near its end. For example, Government has no bills of any oon- 
sequence upon the paper—not a sin, le measure of importance. i 
looks as if 1t had settled to go to the country speedily, and did not 
wish toexcite enmity ; for important bills, be they never so good, are 
sure to make enemiesin some quarter. Then, again, there is the pro- 
nouncement of Gladstone, I feel confident that thisisthe programme 
of the Government, deliberately agreed upon, and assuredly sent forth 
as the precursor of a general election.”’ ‘Pooh! Nonsense! It wasa 
mere escapade of Gladstone, and means nothing more than that he is 
an erratic, rickety fellow.” ‘‘Yos, I know that this ie the opinion 
which you Conservatives hold. This is what the Carlton believes, 
or believes that it believes. But lay not that flattering unction 
to your soul, my friend; depend upon it, that the extension of 
the suffrage is to be the Liboral war-ory at the next election; and 
I fancy that the announcement of this is a sign that the battle 
is goon to be fought. But, to comfort you, I will venture upon a 
prophecy.” “Whatis it?’ ‘Well, L should not be surprised if 
this ‘ ? were to got you a majority; for you see the artisans, to 
a os ‘ery’ is more specially addressed, have no vote, and I 
doubt whether the shopkeeper olass will be found willing to give 
them votes. So comfort yourself, my friend.’’ ‘‘ But do you think 
that Palmerston has assented to this policy?’’ ‘ Yes; Isuspect he 
has, I think it probable that he said something like this :—* Under 
no circumstances can you expect me to be your leader in another 
Parliament. You must take your own course then, Choose your 
own leader and your own policy’’’ ‘‘ How isthe old gentleman ?”’ 
**As well as can be expected; but ho will certainly not be the 
leader of the House next Parliament.” 

Whether or not the prisoner now under sentence of death for 


poisoning in France, and whore trial has recently attracted so much | 
attention, is entitled to call himself Count is possibly open to | 


question ; but that there exists in Franco a noble family of the same 
name is proved by reference to the recognised authorities on these 
matters. The Pommerais arms, it seoms, consist of a golden apple- 


tree laden with fruit guarded by a red dragon. The motto is one of | £1,089,593 ; ‘Scotland, £604,267, 


which, | Comte de Paris ara also 


| the Emperor of the French, Xo. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Gin. It will ; those of a punning character of which heralds seem to have been 60 


fond, ‘Quis poma aurea tanget’’—Who sball touch the golden 
apple? 

Phere is to be a {éte champétre and grand fancy bazaar at the 
residence of the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale at Twickenbam on the 
lst and 2ad of June on behalf of the fands of the French Benevolent 
Booiety. The {éte is under the immediate patronage of Queen Marie 
Amélie, the members of the Orleans family, Prinoers Mary of 
Cambridge, the ladies of several of the foreiga Ambassadors, anda 
host of the élite of the British aristocracy. ‘The Princess of Wales 
has promised to attend on the first day, and a'l the illustrious per- 
sonages who have come to this country for the wedding of the 
expected to be present. Tho arrangements 
are under the superintendence of M. Godillot, of Paris, organiser of 
the Imperial fétes, and most novel and brilliant effects are antici- 


, pated. The society was founded in 1342, under the patronage of the 


then French Ambasrador, Count St. Aulaire, for the relief of poor 
French residents of London, irrespective of religious creeds or 

olitical opinions, and numbers among its benefactors King Louis 
Phillippe and his consort, Queen Amélie, the Count de Chambord, 

I send a very ingenious dialoguo, found on s placard posted on 
a statue of the Pope:— 

Query. What ails the Pope? Answer. Tumore (tumour).—Q. What's 
the cause of it? A. Strike out the initial T—Umore (moisture).—Q. 
What will be the consequence of it? A. Strike out the initial U—more (he 
dies).—Q. When is it going to happen? A. Strike out the initial M—Ore 
(within a few hours).—Q. And who'll take his place? A. Strike oat the 
Initial O—Re (the King).- Q. Which King? A. Strike out the initial 
| R—E (Emmanuele). 

Mr. Vincent ,Wallace is engaged in composing an opera for the 
| Grande Opera in Paria, and it is hoped by his friends that it may 
be received with a degreo of favour proportionate to that which has 
attended the performance of the works of this composer in Germany. 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


On Saturday last the ‘‘Hamlet’’ so long promised and 80 
long announced was produced at the Lyceum. I say tle 
| Hamlet’? for others when compared to it will fade into 
croaking, little undertakers’ men dressed up in funeral haber- 
dashery and turned loose upon a stage to mutilate dramatic 
poetry. I can understand how the old pit critics—men in 
camlet cloaks with frizzy collars fastened by claspa and small 
chains; men with any amount of black satin cravat, with @ 
| top dressing in the shape of an enormous pieco of linen 
hiding the cheek and galling the ear; men ‘ who had 
seen John Kemble, Sir;” who ‘‘knew what acting was, 


| Sir;’? who “were not a pack of young puppies, Sir;” men who 
| finish every sentence they utter with ‘*Sir;’’—I can understand, 
I say, their utter bowilderment at this noble rendering of a grand 
work. Where are the wings, those upright and shaky pillars of 


Gone! Where are the fvotlighte, that used to dazzle the eyes and 
throw the shadows on the actors’ faces the wrong way? Sunk! 
The very prompter’s box is in the middle of the stage. What 
becomes of the old stage directions in venerable Cumberland ? How 
can Rosencrantz exit P.8. or O.P. when there is no prompt side to 
start from? The ghosts of these critica’ fathers might as well re- 
visit the glimpses of tho limelight and demand the restoration of 
the fat-pans and the candles of their youth, as for the old pit-critic 
to hope for the departed glories, blunders, and discomforts, without 
which ‘‘ What is the theatre, Sir?’’ 

Then the tones of the actors’ voices! All wrong again, from the 
old pit-critic, poodle-collar point of view. Not @ single character 
—— or grunted throughout tho play. Where were those thun- 

erous and umbilical tones which it is the custom to consider 
“elevate’’ dramatic poetry ? Where were the old “ points,’’ the old 

lances at the pit, the old crossings of the stage when a good thing 

as been said and the actor ‘‘ went in’’ for applause? Hamlet 
spoke only as became a Prince who was a gentleman and a scholar— 
was tender, not coarse, with Ophelia—severe, not brutal, with his 
mother—did not call the Lord Chamberlain ‘‘a calt’’ to his face 
before the Court—as in the fine old fifty-years-bottled deep-voiced 
traditional reading, all of the olden time, Even the Ghost did not 
inform his son of his untimely end in the accents of a used-up 
bassoon, but with sorrow and affection—as it were like a father to 
a 8on—a very dangerous innovation. Ophelia, that ‘rose of May,’’ 
was not made a queenly woman of the world, self-reliant, self- 
possessed, and conscious of her charms, but a simple, artless, 
too--loving girl. Polonius, not a sort of tolerated jester, in 
consideration of his long services always retained abut the Oourt ; 
nor did Osric ‘‘haw-haw” like a footman, dressed up in his 
master’s clothes. In fine, every line of a great poom has been 
carefully thought out and elaborated, not with the tricksy minutie 
of professed pro-Raphaelitism, but with the careful and conscien- 
tious study of scholarly men, determined to excel; and, without 
searching after mere novel and sensational readings, new beauties 
have been developed at the same time that every mouldy 
cobweb of conventional fogeydom has been swept away. 
I need hardly praise the scenery, for the scenery is beautiful at moat 
of our theatres. As [have mentioned, the “ wings’’ are done away 
with ; £0 are those other eyesores, the sky borders—those huge 
pieces of canvas painted blue, supposed, by true believers, to be a 
faithful representation of the starry firmament. Every interior is 
built up and solid as the courts in the Crystal Palace; and I cannot 
but congratulate Mr. Fechter and Mr. Telbin on the admirable taste 
that hes kept the setting subordinate to thediamond. The ecenery 
illustrates the play, not the play the scenery. At the Lyceum 
‘‘Hamlet’’ is not only a sight—it is Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet”? avant 
tout. Mr. Fechter’s conception and delizeation of the principal 
character aro well known to playgoers and to theatrical and 
Shakespearean studente. It is Hamlet the inactive, Hamlet the 
tender, weak, vacillating, and melancholy; Hamlet the irresolute ; 
Hamlet, whose very virtues are converted into their opposites by a 
too dominant sentimentality; Hamlet the sufferer and not the doer, 
the thoughtful, and the unheroic. Mr. Emery, as Claudius; Mr. 
Brougham, as Polonius; and Mr. Shore, as Horatio, are also to be 
congratulated on their excellent and delicate rendering of the cha- 
racters assigned to them. Mr. F. Charles gave admirable proof of 
his artistic intelligence in sacrificing the conventional “ points” 
usually aimed at the ‘‘groundiings’’ by making Osric a flippant 
and empty courtier and not & swaggering, high-voiced coxcomb. 
Miss Kato Terry, in her earlier scenes, opened out a new view 
of Ophelia, and 60 touched the feelings of her auditors 
that a real ovation followed both her first and second mad scene, 
The remainder of the dramatis persone wero intelligently played. 

The ghost in ‘‘The Corsican Brothers’? again walks at th 
bay ag 8 8, ae onene twins 

y Mr. George Vining. e part of Monsieur de Chateau. Renaud 
falls to Mr. Walter Lacy, who has been engaged expressly for the 
representation of that accomplished roué and duellist, I have not 
seen the performance, therefore cannot report upon it. I may eay 
| however, that on the first night of its production the theatre was 
| honoured by the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales and 

the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. As it was the Queen's 
birthday, the National Authom was sung, and the good folksin the 
gallery espied the Prince and cheered, and his Royal Highness bowed 
from his box. On the evening of the Derby Day the Princess's was 
| closed. A severe domestic affliction prevented Mdlle. Stella Colas 
| from appearing. As some people are fond of attributing all sorts of 
| Toasons for an actress’s indisposition, I may as well mention that 
Mdile. Colas’s father is upon the point of death, 


e 
rolled into one being personated 


A PLANTATION OF FIR-TREFS situated on Brin Mose. v7 
¢ i ce a 
and on ese belonging to Sir Robert T. Gerard, Bart., of ee ee 
ompletely des C. incendiary 3 
oe, ly destroyed by fire An incendiary is supposed te have been at 
THE TOTAL Cost of the Ordnance Survey Department. i Pr 
| ‘ SUrvey se rent, includ its 
| poy and every contingency, from the year 1791 to the ‘3 cor ide rid 
was £2,991,624, divided as follows: — England, £1,303,764 ; Ireland, 


| the dramas that had stood since the days of Sir William Davenant? | 
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OUR FEUILLE 


MORN AND MIDNIGHT ON “DARBY” DOWNs, 

Tue picture of a solitary 1adividual abroad and astir in Epsom 
town while it is yet so early that but a slender slip of sunlight 
twinkles on the bed-room windows on one side of the road, and the 
pigeons of the place still strut fearleesly upon the pavement, and 
the policeman has not yet abandoned that solemn, measured tramp 
which is his night tramp, and very different from the free-and-easy, 
slack-knee’d step with which he moves through the town when it 1s 
up and alive, is likely to suggest thoughts on the probable businceg 
of the solitary one—especiaily as his way tends to the lane which 
leads to the Downs—of a not particularly flattering sort. Perhaps 
he is a ‘‘tout,”’ or, in other words, @ horse spy aud a skulker, on 
his way to the exercise-ground, there to climb a tree or lie flat on 
his face in the grass, timing the pace of the racers and making 
note of it. Perhaps he is a hired ruffian with sharp stones 
in his pocket to be strewn over the ground where Blair Atho) 
takes his morning ‘‘breather,’’ in the diabolical hope that ong 
of them may pierce the innocent foot of that sensitive creature 
and cripple bim everlastingly. Perhaps, again—and I think 
he does look a leetle too respectable to be either a tout or 
horse-lamer ; he is more I’. than R., as the saying is—some restleag 
wretch of a grocer or pork-butcher, who has pawned his shop and 
what there is in it, and his wife’s earrings and best gown, aud hig 
own ehirt-studs and eilver hunting-watch, that he msy *' get well on" 
a horse which, though at long odds, is a ‘‘cortainty,” und of which he 
has got the ‘‘tip,’”’ for the small charge of a guinea, from that 
wideawako tipster ‘‘ Weazle,”’ of the Spouting Life. Perhaps it i; 
‘* Weazle; ’’ but that is scarcely likely; so remarkable a character 
must surely be known to the police, whereas the early bird in 
question passes the representative of the Epsom constabulary without 
- ae < exchange of noes. ‘ 

o, the solitary one is neither a “tout,” nor a horse-la: 
a Pork-butcher, nor ‘‘ Weazle;’’ he is the reader’s very | pablo 
servant, the writer, who flatters himeelf that at this time, five 
o'clock in the morning of the 25th of May, there is not a happier 
man in Epsom; and this because he has no sort of business at 
Epsom at all. He has nothing to sell, no ‘‘flys’’ to let, no 
appointments to keep, and he doesn’t care twopence whether tho 
Derby laurels are carried off by Cambuscan or the rankest outsider 
He hasalready partaken ofa cup of cotiee and @ crust, and his break. 
fast will be ready at ten o'clock, when he will return to it. Mean- 
while, he has plenty of tobacco and some pipelights, and an 
umbrella in case it should rain, and he is bound for Epsom Downs; 
and if the reader has a mind wo will link arms and leisurely stroll 
— or gene 
ompeil, on the morning of the day of its devastation 

have exhibited more serenity than ines Epsom town as ape gegr 
from the clock-tower end. Absolutely certain ag it is that within 
six short hours the place, road and pavement, will be overrun by a 
reckless host, a ravening host, hungry as locusts and as indomitably 
bent on devouring every green thing—a parched host, thirsting for 
drink as the sands of the desert—an uproarious heat, fishing for 
mischief and helter-skelter devilry as though mischief was the 
essential salt of their lives, and only to be had for the scrambling 
after ence a year at Epsom. Inevitable as is all thie, the Epsomites 
slumber in content; the white blinds at the chamber windows are 
tranquil as though it were a Sunday morning; and, looking up and 


| down the High-street, the only out-thrust and anxious head appears 


under a tumbled nightcap at an upper window of the Spread Eagle 
Tavern, and can belong to no other than a betting-man, whose 
‘book ” is made up to the finest points of wind and weather, and 
who really ought to | through, considering how hand- 
somely he has backed vidence for sunshine. A. little way 
up & green lane there is the Epsom police-station, and 
there, in anticipation of a tremendously hard day, two policemen 
are on duty, one of them in his shirt-sleeves hanging out a black- 
bird among tho flowering creepers that grow about and above the 
door, and the other with @ fragrant pipe at full blast, while with 
a wisp of bass he secures a refractory hollyhock growing in the pretty 
garden infront. I should like to see the cells at Epsom station- 
house. I believe they are made of lattice-work and painted the 
cheerfullest green, with a cool thatched roof covered wit stonecrop. 
If I were condemned to hard labour there I should expect it to 
consist in shelling green peas or making reed squeakers for the 
inepector’s children. Perhaps, however, I might find myeelf mis- 
taken. IfI were a professional evil-doer on my firet visit to Epsom 
on & Derby Day, and, seeing the tasty little station-house, laughed 
to think how easy it would be to break out of it if by ill-luck a 
Policeman interrupted me at business atthe Grand Stand, I ccrtainly 
should be very much mistaken; for, knowing the said Grand Stand 
from the flagetaff to the cellars, I likewise know of a particularly 
dingy and eecure apar tment there, in which the police stow brawlers 
ee until it is convenient te convey them away in the 
Talking of the Grand Stand, as we top that steep and dusty hill 
up which many thousands of men, Jack- elena Tight of Souk haws 
climbed as buoyantly as though at top were to be found certain rest 
and luxury that would last, and down which exactly the same 
number, to a single one, have toiled as wearily as though it were the 
flintiest steep, chokeful of despair and amazement, and grateful to 
their jaunty green gauze veils for hiding their troubled facea,— 
mounting this hill, we come in sight of Mr. Dorling’s palace of deal 
boards, glistening white in the morning sun, an recalling to the 
mind various images, some pee and gay, and some scriptural as 
well as sepulchral, but withal a well-pitched edifice, and affording 
capital observation of the racecourse, Everyone is satisfied with the 
management of the building, including, it is generally understood, 
the manager ; and no wonder, when he is able to accommodate five 
thousand visitors, and the ready-money system is rigidly enforced. 
ay mga ran as are the Grand-Stand arrangements, it 
seems to me that in one department at least there is room for im- 
provement, I allude to the ‘betting-zing,’? which is most un- 
savourily situated just under the noses of the best claes of Grand- 
Stand visitors. Being commonly engaged in raising mammor, a few 
whiffs of brimstone of a coarser quality than ordinary might 
be tolerated in the nestrils of the “upper ten;’’ but when 
it comes to sulphur of the Saffron-hill sort, when one is com- 
pelled to the reflection that a good per centage of the coater- 
monger clamour heard below is the self-same that gave tongue 
on the Field-lane ruins on Saturday last, and that the gentleman 
in the bran new paletot and glossy hat, from whose mouth the idea 
of the patent expanding trunk might have taken its origin, and who 
is 80 industriously yelping as to the odds he will lay on this, that, 
and the other, is the same individual who isto be seen any day in 
the neighbourhocd above mentioned, luring numskull butcher- 
boys and shoemakers’ apprentices to stake their half-crowns and 
shillings, the result is not pleasing to one's dignity or manhood. Is 
there no room in the cellars for these yellow flies? Or, better still, 
could they not be accommodated on the roof? If they could, it 
would be better for thomeelves—better for everybody. They would 


| no longer offend the organs of sight, and hearing, and emell, in honest 


men; and they, by being enabled to look out far and wide, would be 
spared that minute of horrible torture when the racers are lost 
behind the hill—when they go down like a doubtful swimmer in 
deep and weedy water, who will presently rise to fling up his arms 
and drown, or show his confident face and his lusty shoulders, 
eure tokens of peril past. How will it be? The pulsings of the 
desperate betting-man 8 heart took the time of his horse's hoofs— 
hirrup! hirrop! birrup !—over the springy turf when he last saw 
him; and if that “hirrup’’ has increased in speed in the same 
degree with the thumping under the wretch’s waistcoat, the gallant 
horee will land” the stakes toa certainty. But it is doubtful— 
so horribly doubtful, that the betting man’s arterial stced will 
surely gallop itself out of life unless tho other makes great 
haste. Now for it! Nowweshallknow! No, not yet] Was there 
ever such a crawling match? For less than a little minute the 
horses are lost behind tho hill, yet there is time enough for the 
gambler to review all bis business with that horse—that magnificent 
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SE i horse. 
borse—that inferae a penny on him?” Ho thinks of what that 
a otis luow, Brown, told him, and curses himself for not taking 
= advice; and again, in the thousandth part of a second, on what 
ee 3 put him up to, and reviles himself as an idiot or thinking for 
Jones Pp ing that such a timid donkey as Brown should 
few miserable straws from left to right, and 
or swim until—— | 
3 Kes of fae wert | 
urpose of this paper. 0 cares whether he 

® POiek be must _— day, and as beh l i 
is like a pig which, swimming against the tide, | 

fomeeey his throat " his hoofs. It doesn’t matter. He 
aidn’t fall into the flood—was not pushed in. He took a deliberate 
eel der,” trusting to the “ Betting-man’s Guide,’’ with all the 
latest dod es and improvements, as a life-belt. The ‘‘Guide”’ 
inatructed Bim that the best way to catch flat fish floating blindly 
with the stream was to take the tide the other way and meet them. 


rofitable game he found it until the “‘spoony”’ fry came 
regis b por of She hungry pike, and qedied tae Then, in 
desperation, up came the hoofs for one good, bold dash among the 
minnows, and his gullet is slit beyond repair. Anda good job done. A 
-ood job jf every pig of the fiendish breed would follow the example 
by that ancient herd recorded in Sacred Writ, and gratify us with 
‘ last view of their heels over the shingle of the seabeach. 

Let us turn our backs on the Grand Stand, where the 
sweepers ate busily sweeping and the upholsterers are tacking up 
extra red baize for the great cocasion, and on the high-railed ring, 
yithin which a labourer is hard at work gathering up yesterday’s 
crumpled sandwich-papers and orange-peel ; and on the ‘‘course,’’ 
on which a dozen men are busy with shovels and brooms and 
rammers, smoothing out the dents in the turf made by yesterday's 
racers, and filling up every hole with almost as muoh care as a 

joiner prepares a dining-table for polishing. With these—at least, 
. resent—we have nothing todo. We have climbed the hill, not 
on business, but for pleasure’s sake, and for the gratification of an 
idle curiosity to know the kind of figure cut by Epsom Downs early 
in the morning of the great raco. It could scarcely be oalled idle 
curiosity either, since it grew out of much speculation and laboured 
puzzling on the singular fact—as proved by observation from the 
window of our lodging at the London end of the town—that 
whereas, since Monday morning, at least five thousand individuals 
had turned into the lane that leads to the hill atop of which 
the downs begin, not more than two thousand had come back 
again up to a late hour on Seestey igh. What had become 
of those other three thousand? What were they doing up 
on the bleak downs? Where did they sleep? and how ?—for 
although many had gone up with carts and waggons and smart 
caravans with & chimney ia the roof and a knocker on the door, in 
which it was easy enough to lie snug and warm; hundreds had 
tramped it afoot, carrying neither bag nor baggage, not so much aa 
alittle bundle no bigger than a night-shirt would make, Neither 
had they any money; for regularly as, limping along on their 
crooked-heel boots, es | came to Bonsor's ham-and-beef shop, with 
its pillars of brisket and its rounds in mighty hillocks, and a greater 
number of sausage-ro!ls than would have filled a cornbia, they 
invariably halted and indulged in a visionary banquet, picking out 
the crustiest of the new penny loaves and helping themselves to fat, 
and to lean, and to mustard, and taking bite atthe German sausage. 
and going leisurely in for a ham- knuckle, with pickled cabbage ; 
meanwhile soothing their cruelly-tantalised stomachs under cover of 
their trouser- pockets ; but never on a single occasion had I observed 
thom to enter Bonsor’s shop, which I am sure they would have done 
had they even so much as the price of sausage-roll about them. 
Penniless, hungry, and so tired that, even after the first imaginary 
plateful outside Bonsor’e, they might be seen, yawning and biinking 
as they leant against the brass window rail, what on earth could take 
them to Epsom Downs, and what did they find there that, liking it 
so very much, they could not leave it? ‘This was part of the riddle 
it was the purposo of our excursion to solve, but it proved a tougher 
business than was anticipated. It was a perfect hedgehog of a 
riddle—the closer you approached it the tighter it curled itself up. 
There they were, the hungry and penniless ones, crouched against 
the outer canvas of the booths, huddled dogwise under carts and 
vans, or lying blankly on the open plain with their faces to the 
earth, and their caps for a pillow, and their ugly heads of hair 
blending with the grass and bedewed like it. This, as regards somo 
of thom—the lazy ones, or, may be, the midnight arrivals who 
had manfully achieved the twenty and odd miles from Whitechapel 
Church to Epsom Olock-towor, but had beon dead beaten by tho 
hill, and, spent and pluckless, a3 soon as they came to a nice soft 
bit of turf, had there plunged down, in much the samo spirit as mad 
folks plunge from a bridge for a water curo for all their aches and 
Als, 
: It seemed go certain that they were lying uncomfortable that it was 
a great temptation to wake them; but when on looking about one 
raw what they were like when they were awake, the inclination 
was immediately checked. They were perfect images of neglect, and 
famine, and dust—especially of dust. Dust was in their hair, their 
eyes, aud their cara; it came in puffs out of the rents and holes in 
tleir boots when they walked; it lodged on the ledges tho cobbles 
and patches made in their jackets and trousers; their very skin had 
the hue of a dusty old felt carpet, and looked as though, if you 
attempted to beat it, you would be instantly smothered. Yester- 
day’s dust and yesterday's sweat mingled to make their thin hands and 
faces loathsome, and yesterday's hunger and weariness looked out at 
their heavy eyes. Some of them, in groups of fours and fives, 
crouched over a apluttering, emoky fire of gorse and green sticks, were 
warming their cramped limbs (for, the reader must know, the 
wind blows chilly at six o’clock on a May morning on Epsom Downs) ; 
some meekly skulled close to the big fires the coffee-venders had by 
this time kindled under their kettles; and some, the youngeet, hung 
about such of the company as chanced to be engaged in the con. 
sumption of victuals, fawning and looking up for a bit like drovers 
dogs at a cattle-fair. There was one boy whom I distinctly recol- 
lected as gazing in ab Bonsux’s window yeaterday, and now, 
with about an equal prospect of success, he was Bonsorising 
@ fair-going looking sort of person with knee-breeches of 
velveteen, and a cap made of the skin of some bristly 
animal, and who, squatted on the with some cold boiled beef 
and a loaf, and some beer in a tin bottle, between his outstretched 
iegs, was calmly discussing his breaktast, Presently the beefeater 
took a bite ont of a big crust and then laid it down without the 
boundary of his legs, Bonsor, rogarding it as a waif, was down 
upon it instantly, Not so quickly, however, as the beefeater was 
down upon jim. He caught Bongor in the very act, and gave him 
; cr en the knuckles with the buckhorn handle of his big clasp- 
uife, 

‘Hook it, will yer! yer (something) young prig,’’ said he, 
grinning, with his mouth full of boiled beef; as poor Bonsor gave a 
howl and a wriggle, and got out of his way. He wriggled close to 
where I was standing, and, presuming on our slight acquaintance, 
I ventured to addre:s him 

“Did I not soe you yesterday in Epsom town, my man?” . 

For an instant jet boy took in my length and breadth with 
a glance peculiar to London boys and robins, and then, not —_— 
fully assured that I was not something in the detective line, repli 
evasively, 

‘Well, what on it?’ ; 

“Nothing to me,’’ I said; ‘only you seemed to be looking for 
something to eat then; and, unlesa I’m mistaken, that is what you 
are doing now.”’ 

“‘That’a what I am doing,’’ replied Bonsor, once more furtively 
taking my measure while he sucked his sore knuckles. ‘* You don’t 
happen to have a job as would bring a cove in as much as would 
fetch a bit of grub and a drop of coffee—eh, guvnor?”’ 

“Yes, I have,’ I replied ; ‘‘as easy a job as youare likely to find. 
Answer me three questions, and I will give you a shilling. To 
begin with, what brought you to Epsom ?’? 

“Ohance of picking up a bob or so,’’ replied Bonsor, promptly, 
and with his hands behind him, as though I was questioning bim 
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down here ;’’ and he gave a comprehensive sweep with his chin, in- 
dicating that by ‘‘us coves ’’ he meant the sleepers on the grass and 
the crouchers over the fires, 

“In what way ?”’ 

** Forty ways,’’ replied Bonsor, with difficulty concealing his con- 
tempt for my ignorance; ‘‘ there's the o’rect card coves—two bod a 
dozen at the Stand, and a werry tidy pull for coves with a bit of | 
money to lay out; and then there's cigar-lights, and dolls to stick 
in the hats, and noses and hair, and clean yer boots, and all sorts | 
of amoosing things for gents what wins. Then there's the brushing 
coves, and them as fetches water, and them as looks arter the empty 
bottles and the bones. Lor! I can’t teli you half on ‘em.’ 

** And do they all find it worth their while to tramp all the way 

from London and back again?” 
_ Well, don’t yer see, it’s all speckerlation, and that’s the beauty on 
it,’’ replied Bonsor, wagging his head admiringly. ‘You never 
know what's going to turn up one minnit from another. Why, 
I knows a man who once had a pound give him for fetching a pail 
of water. It's all luck, don’t yer know. You might mako a crown 
and you mightn’t make enough to get a lift home in a wan.”’ 

‘* Are there many such unlucky ones‘ ’’ 

**T believe yer. Old uns, don’t yer know, what’s out of work and 
too ’spectable like for noses, and hair, and dolls, and o'rect cards, is 
no use unless a feller can run; so they comes outa brushing. Yes; 
and when they gets here,” continued Bonsor, his extremely dirty 
face iighting up at the absurdity of the thing, ‘‘ when they gots 
here they'll see a cove what comes from their parts in a pleasuro- 
wan, or something of that, and aint got the cheek to take out their 
brush arter all, and trot home, when it’s dark, just the samo as they 
come. 

And at this Bonsor, conscious that he had given mo my three 
anewers fair and full, and one over, withdrew his hands from behind 
him and twiddled his finger and thumb expectantly. The noxt 
minute he was negotiating with a coffee man, while I stroiled in 
among the booths and gipsy-tents, picturing to myself one of the 
poor, old, broken-down fellows, ‘‘ too 'spectable for noses and hair,’’ 
spending the livelong day lurking behind showvans and booths and 
nut-targets, and wrathfully watchipg the van which brought down 
Jenkins, the ladies’ bootmaker, who lives just over the way where 
the old fellow lives, The tablecloth is spread on a boardin the van, 
and the old fellow, from his miserable hiding, can see the flash of 
knives and forks, and the foaming glasses of bottled beer; and, if 
he were not such @ proud old donkey, he might hail Jenkins (who is 
as good a soul as ever lived), and, in a twinkling, be eating and 
drinking to hia heart’s content. Not he; he hates Jenkins with the 
deadliest hatred, and nothing, or so he thinks, would give him 
greater pleasure than to seo the stuck-up fellow swallow too large a 
bit of meat and choke himself onthe spot. And go he lurks and 
watches, with a vague intention of beginning business when Jenkins 
has gone, till night approaches, and Jenkins and every one elee 
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“Bless him! he’s sureto win. Confound | out of the Church Catechism, ‘‘That’s what brings all us covet | midnight. It was nothing to us who the winner was, though, as it 


chanced, we knew as soon almost as anybody in the town, for, at 
about a quarter past four o'clock, while sitting behind the window- 
curtain, comfortably discussing a delightful little book — the 
‘History of Epsom,” by a clergyman—kindly lent us by the land- 
lady, hearing a swift pattering of feet (Epsom town is curiously still 
from ten till four on a Derby Day), we looked out, and spied the 
grocer’s young man rushing, hatless and breathless, up the atreet, 
and when he came to the cheesemonger’s young man, who was at 
his shopdoor to hear the nows, he cried with deep emotion, ‘It’s 
all up, Dick! That bleseed Blair Athol has gone and done it!’’ 
And 80 he had: General Peel coming in second, and Scottish Chief 
third. About the positions of the other horses we need not trouble 
ourselves, 

It's allover, The two hundred thousand who went up the hill 
have come down again; the judge has pooketed his fifty pounds and 
gone home, and is by this time—or so we hope, for it is past twelve 
o’clock—abed and calmly asleop, and the thousands whom hie judg- 
ment made happy or miserable have also gone home, some to bed 
and some to celebrate their good luck by getting shockingly tipsy, 
and some to mourn over their bad luck and pasa the remainder of the 
night wearily figuring and planning how they may find a way out 
of the bog Blair Athol has flung them into. The turbulent sea that 
surged over the Downs and reached even to the brow of the great 
hill has subsided, leaving them blank, save for the booths and vans, 
which in the distance loom shapelessly and black, save for the lights 
from torches and lanterns twinkling like glow-worms; and still, 
save for the snatches of song and laughter coming from the »: 
where the vans and booths are most thickly clustered; for what 
been fun for tho sightseers has been real hard work for those whom 
we saw so busily ‘‘ making ready’’ in the morning, and now that 
their customers have gone, leaving their money behind ’em, their 
Derby holiday commences, and they arrange comfortable parties, 
and dance, and sing, and play cards, and eat up what is known as 
the ‘‘overplush”’ of ham sandwiches and such other food as will not 
keep handsomely through a warm night. They likewise give a fair 
share of their patronage to the ‘‘ overplush’’ beer, and about two in 
the morning become rather noisy. 

Nobody, however, is ever taken up for being drunk and disorderly 
on Epsom Downs on the Derby night. There are policemen on the 
spot, but they are all snugly housed at the Grand Stand in a great 
| room, where there is a jolly fire and plenty of mattresses on whioh 
the officers recline with their coats and boots off. Just for form’s 
sake, they march out in a body two or three times in the course of 
the night, but it is only to look in, in a good-humoured way, at the 
pee where there is most row and mildly recommend peace and 

armony. 

The ugliest customers the police have to deal with are the gipsies— 
those free and blithesome individuals who scorn house-dwelling and 

refer to herd in dens no better than dog-kennels, The gipsies, 
owever, are not troublesome on account of their drunken propensi- 


goes, and the foolish old boy goes too, with his respectable old 
clothesbrush—the very one with which in better times he has, often 
and often, proudly flicked the dust from his Sunday clothes— 
hanging @ dead and profitless weight in his pocket, as it has hung 
ever since his old woman wrapped i 
night (giving him at tho same time her last threepence that he 


might not want for a half-pint of beer and a bit of ’bacca on the | 


road), he fags homeward in the dust and the deepening dusk, keeping 
the wall to be out of the way of the lively mob who hold the road; 
fogs along for an hour or more, till it grows quite dark, and the 
vehicles bowling along past him, less in number, but faster and 
more uproariously, the drivers being drunk to a man; fags along till 
he reaches the dark road near to Croydon, by which time it is past 
midnight, and the inns are closed, and it is full five minutes since 
he heard the clatter of wheels, and, quite dead beat, ho sits down on 
the grass that skirts the road “ just for a rest,’ and thore he eleops 
till the sunshine wakes him. 

As the Bonsor boy observed, ‘‘it’s all speckerlation.” 
lation fills tho Grand Stand and tho betting-ring ; speculation and 
the legend of the man who once upon a time got £1 for fetching a 
pail of water incites decent elderly men, as well as those with whom 
decency has long ceased to be a consideration, and rufflanly young 
men, and blackguardly boys, to undertake the lengthy journey. 


“ Speckerlation,’”’ then, may bo taken a3 tho answer to the riddle | 
respecting the three thousand who went up on to the Downs and did | 


not come down again—that is to say, as far as the brushers, and the 
water-carriers, and the noses-and-haira, and the pipelights, and the 
c’rect cards, went towards making up the total, which was not very 
considerable. 
were not. Among the former must, 


I suppose, be classed the various 
bands of Ethiopian ‘‘ serenadera,”’ 


many of whom, divested of their 


business wool and ‘long-tail blues,” mixed with the crowd or con- | 


versed at the coffee-stalls, their nigger masks of yesterday (consist- 
ing of ivory-black and beer) looking much the worse for wear and 
a night's tumbling on straw. And what eleo than as speculators 
could you regard the score or 60 of professional sparrere and glove- 


boxors who in tho intervals of racing delight the aristocracy of the | 


Grand Stand with an exhibition of acientific nose-punching and eye- 
blacking ? and who, roused at this early hour, not because they have 
had sleep enough, but because their drouthy natures were famish- 
ing for beer, stroll about with their hands in thoir trouser’s pockets, 
and yawning their great jaws, with countenance about ae amiable as 
that a bulldog who had attacked the supposititious calf of a wooden- 
legged man might be imagined as wearing. 

Then there were the cockshy-men and the Aunt-Sally men, and 
the men who were not to be mistaken for tailors because they carried 
a thimble in their pocket, or as persons in the farming interest 


from the circumstance of their happening to be possessed of two | 


or thres peas. And the target-keepeis ; and the proprietors of pull- 
ing, and punching, and weighing machines, and machives at which 
you will, by-and-by, be invited to ‘‘blow,” by way of testing the 
strongth of yourlungs; and the victuallers, licensed and unlicensed ; 
and the “wheel-of fortune” keepers, man and woman, attended by 
their ‘‘jollies’’ (who, as may be explained to the innocent reader, 
are those wonderfully lucky persons who, coming up quite promis- 
ouously, win and carry away the sets of china and diamond ear- 
rings) ; and the party with the performing dogs; and the gentle- 
man who smashes lumps of granite with his naked fist; and fifty 
others, speculators all; not forgetting the busy little barber who 
rushes about among them all, with his belt fuller etuck with sharp- 
edged weapons than the girdlo of an Ojibbeway, crying out, * Now, 
then! now, then! Oneatatime! Hero's the barber! the barbor! 
the bar-prr!’’ doing a very good trade at a penny a shave, and 
being on the beat of terms with the fair folks, no one denying him 
the loan of their fire for his shaving-pot, or making a rampus when, 
in the pushing and jostling, he happened to nick a bit out of their 
chins. And if the reader can imagine the various characters sketched 
engaged in making preparations for the company who will presently 
arrive—-the booth-keepera sweeping out and hanging up their 
banners ; the gingerbread-nut women arranging their epruce stalls, 
and darting amongst their great canisters, and joking and laughing 
amongst themselves with that jollity which the vending of ginger- 
bread eceme invariably to confer; and the owners of the rifle-targots 
adjusting their lengths of tubing, like steam-boat funnels; and tho 
cockshy-men squatting about and trimming cockshy-sticks with a 


it in paper for him last | 


Specu- | 


Of the remainder, some were speculators and somo — 


ties, but from their disposition for plunder. Heaven help the 
| unlucky wretch who, drinking himself past consciousness, lies down 
| in a corner to sleep and is forgotten by the party with whom he came 
Not only will the gipsics rob and beat him—they 
will strip him to the skin and drive him off, pelting him as he 
runs. The watchmon at the Grand Stand, more than once or twice, 
attracted by the cries of the victim, have found him without a rag 
shivering at the door, and kindly lent him a sack to cover and com- 
fort him, and enable him to eet out on his walk back to London 
without delay. It is because of these gipsy ruffians that the booth- 
keepors provide themselves with firearms; and, as the night wanes 
and the revellers tire, and the twinkling lights grow fewer, there is 
| heard on every side a tremendous banging, caused by the booth- 
keepers discharging their guns and pistols at their doors to let the 
gipsics know what they may expect should they venture in after the 
money- box, . 


| from London ! 


FETE OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL TO THE POOR 
CHILDREN OF PARIS. 

Our Engraving represents a féte — afew Sundays ago by the 
little Prince Imperial to the poor children of Paris, This entertain- 
| ment was nominally connected with the Children’s Loan Society, of 
which his Imperial Highness is the President. A large number of 
visitore, both old and young, were present, for whose gratification 
ample provision had been made by command of the Emperor. A 
long line of tables, with store of cakes and wine upon them, extended 
| in front of the terrace, parallel to the Rue de Rivoli, from the Palace 
of the Tuilerics to the Place dela Concorde. The waitersin attend- 
ance were servants in the Imperial livery, with the addition of afew 
soldiers, Three military bands enlivened the company with musi 
and ect the children dancing with the animation and enjoym 
which are natural to their age. There were various other amuse- 
ments, such as an exhibition of tightrope performances, merry-go- 
rounds, puppet-shows, Punch and Judy (in the French version of 
Polichinelle), and the usual attractions of a fair. The Emperor, the 
Empress, and Princess Clotilde were present, walking quietly 
through the crowd. Tho little Princo remained there for near! 
two hours. The gardens were full of people, though a charge of 5f. 
was imposed for their admission by ticket, and none were allowed to 
| enter without loadiag some children by the hand. The money raised 
| by this means must have brought a considerable augmentation to 
| the funds ci the Children's Loan Society, A large proportion of 
| the tickets had been bought up wholesale by goodnati persons, 
who distributed them among the poor. 


DBOILER-EXPLOSIONS are becoming disastrously common. One occurred 
at Londonderry, on the evening of Monday, by which five persons were killed 
| on the spot and several others injured. Two houses that s' near the 
boiler were blown down. It does nut appear how the accident occurred. 

THUREZ HUNDRED MEN OF THE 2ND ROYALS are engaged at Portedown 
in levelling the ground and removing the treea and hedgerows from the 
northern slope of the hili in the immediate front of the line of forts now 
| rising along the hill’s crest. By this measure the north side of Portadown, 
which is nearly seven miles in extent, will be converted into one immense 
glacis. 

PRESENT FROM AUSTRALIA TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES,—The wife 
of Governor Young and the ladies of New South Wales have sent to the 
Princess of Wales a magnificent gold casket as a wedding present. The 
casket measures about 8 in. in width by abeut 4in. in depth and across, and 
is lined with velvet. It is ornamented with wreaths of flowers, and the key 
represents an opossum on a tree, the whole being of solid gold. Tue work- 
roan-hip is most beautiful, and the chasing very elaborate, the casket being 
altogether one of surpassing richness and beauty. It is valued at £700, 
This elegant present trom the antipodes was brought to Southampton by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company's steam-ship Delhi, which arrived there in 
the early part of last week with the Australian mails, 

THE NEWSPAPER Press FUND.—On Saturday the Newspaper Press Fand 
held their first annual dinner—Lord Houghton in the chair, There wasa 
very brilliant company assembled, and the addresses of the noble chairman, 
Mr. Denman, Mr. Newdegate, and others set forth in a very striking manner 
the nature of the charity and the claims it has on the benevolence of public 
men. Inthe present case that claim was not made in vain, a large sub- 
scription, drawn from wide sources, following the chairman's appeal. The 
musical department came out in uousual force; in fact, the after-dinner 
portion of the entertainment consisted more of music than of eloquence. So 
many of the leading members of the musical profession, including Mr, 
Sims Reeves, Maile. Parepa, and others, were anxious to testify their good 
will to the newspaper press by their attendance on this occasion that the 


spokeahave, or weaving their rush baskets to hold the earth into 
which the shy-sticks are stuck ; and the niggers, grouped in retired 
corners, blacking each other's faces and adjusting their wigs and 
paper oollara before a looking-glass upheld sgainst their monstrous 
hats; and tho brushers and bruisers, and rag and tag generally, 
aiming aimlessly at that ‘‘bob’’ which is always to be picked up 
here, and he will have a faithful picture of what Epsom Downe is 
like early in the morning of the great race. 


It ig all over—nine hours since by ordinary humdrum time o' day, 
ages since according to Ep-om Downs time, between the start for 
the ‘great event’ and when the upreared number-board by the 
judge's chair declared who the victor was. We didn't seo the race, 
We never meant to see it. According to our oxpreesed intention, we 
came home to broakfast at ten a.m., and remained at home until 


dining-hall was in a measure turned into a concert-room, to the intense 
delight of a brilliant assemblage of ladies who graced the galleries, 
DEMOLITION OF THE RESIDENCE OF JOHN MILTON IN BARBICAN.— 
Another of the ancient buildings in the City will in the course of a few days 
be razed to the ground—namely, the dwelling which was built for and for 
some time occupied by the poet Milton, situated at present in Barbican, and 
numbered ‘+17 in that thoroughfare, near to Albion Chapel, and exactly 
opposite Dixon's repository. Tnis house and several others contiguous 
thereto have been for some tine scheduled by the directors of the Metropolitan 
(Extension to Fiusbury) Railway. The identity of this house, and it having 
been builc for the greac poet, appears to be most satisfactorily established by 
historical record, In many of the abridged notices of the life of the “* immor- 
tal bard,” it is true that no trace of his having resided nearer to Barbican 
than in Aldersgate-street or Jewin-street can be found ; but it is believed that 
he did reside there, that the house in which he lived was built for his occu- 
ation in the year 1644, and that he went to reside there with his first wife, 
ary, the daughter of Richard Powell, Ksq., of Forest-hill, Oxfordshire, 
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MUNIPOOREE PLAYERS OF THE GAME OF “ HOCKEY ON HORSEBACK,” 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


HOCKEY ON HORSEBACK AT CALCUTTA. 

Tue usual cold-weather amusements at Calcutta have been diver- 
sified during the past season by some interesting matches at the 
game of hockey, on horseback. : ; 

This manly exercise is known, under slightly differing forms, in 
many parts of Asia, and has been introduced into Calcutta, where 
a body of gentlemen have formed a club, and meet once or twice a 
week during the winter for an encounter. But this year great 
public interest has been excited by the arrival from Cachar of a 
body of Munipooree men, who are great adepts at the game, and 
ict brought down for the express purpose of playing the Calcutta 

ub. 

Munipooree is the name of a large valley occurring in the great 
mountain tract which lies between the British provinces of Assam 
_ — and the north-western portion of the territory of 

jurmah., 

With the inhabitants of this valley, a Hindoo race, hockey on 
horseback is a national game. They employ for the purpose an 
extremely active, courageous, well-shaped pony, indigenous to those 
tracts, which stands between eleven and twelve hands high. On 
show occasions the players use the peaked Indian saddle, on which 
they sit with merely a cloth tied round their loins, and they protect 
the legs from ible blows of the hockey-stick by large leather 
gambadoes, which make an amazing rattling as the ponies gallop 
across the plain. But when playing for sport alone, and unwatch: 
by spectators, the Munipooree men prefer to ride bareback, and, 
letting loose their long hair, and clasping the sides of their ponies 
with their dark-hued, naked legs, to flash hither and thither, and 
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MARSHAL PELLISIER, DUKE OF MALAKOFF, 


make such abrupt turns and sudden pauses that it is difficult to 
believe man and beast have not one will, as they certainly seem to 
have one body. 

Several matches were played, on the arrival of the strangers in 
Calcutta, between them and the Hockey Olub; and on almost all 
cocasions the club was beaten. It need not be said, when English 
gentlemen are concerned, that the fault was not in the riding; but 
the extreme suitability of the Munipooree pony for the purposes of 
the game and the accuracy which the Munipooree men have acquired, 
from long practice, in striking the ball, gave them advantages 
which it was difficult to contend with. 

Great crowds were assembled to watch these games, the carriages 
of the English gentry encircling the ground, amongst which those of 
the Viceroy and of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal were not 
unfrequently seen. In the sinking light of the tropical sunset the 
red shirts of the clubmen, the glossy skins and purple turbans 
of their opponents, the barouches filled with ladies, the well- 
mounted horsemen, the sturdy British pedestrians and the thick 
groups of slender, bareheaded Bengalese, wrapt in their delicate 
muslins, made up altogether a striking scene. 

Inthe Engraving we have given of some of the Munipooree players 
(taken from & photograph by Mr. F. W. Baker, of Calcutta) the 
Englishman is Captain Sherer, who brought them down; and the 
figure with the hockey-stick held in both hands is Toolane, a very 
active and manly youth, the life of the party, and a great favourite 
with the club. Oaptain Sherer always played on the Munipcoree 
side, being both an enthusiast and an adept at the game. 

The Munipooree men, who had never leit their own regions before, 


THE ROADSTEAD OF TUNIS,—SEE PAGE 339. 


were delighted with Caloutta, and never tired of walking tho streete 
and looking at the shops. Their delight culminated, however, in a 
visit to M‘Collum’s Circus, where they gazed with open mouths at 
the ‘ Pleasing Flower Acts” on bare-backed and the trained 
ponies; but, when the ‘‘ Courier of St. Peters! ” rode, as his 
wont is, on four horses at once, they declared that the hand of the 
Almighty was plainly visible, 

The Oalcutta club behaved in a princely manner, inviting Oaptain 
Sherer to a dinner, at which they asked his tance of py Ba cone 
solid silver cup and salver; purchasing all the ponies from the 
Munipooree men, for remunerative prices, and ting their 
friendly rivals with a purse of £50, The trip to Baloutta will be 
long remembered and talked over in the Eastern hills. 

We may add, for the information of those curious in such matters, 
that the ground for hockey, as played at Muni » Should be 
marked out 225 yards in len; by 110 in th, and that the 
following are the terms used by the tribe :— 

The game, kunjai-bazee; the stick, kunjai; the ball (made of the 
root of bamboo), kundroom; saddle (and its appurtenances. ), sabul ; 
gambadoes, naktung. 


DEATH OF MARSHAL PELISSIER. 


A TELEGRAM from Algiers, dated May 22, announces the death 
of the Duke of Malakoff, or Marshal Pelissier, to call him by his 
earlier and better-known title. The deceased was born at Maromme, 
in the department of the Lower Seine, on the 6th of November, 1794, 
and consequently, at the time of his death, was seventy years of 
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age, His father was a small farmer, not much above the degree of 
a peasant. At twenty years he entered tho Military College of La 
Fiaohe, and soon after was admitted to the special echool of St. Cyr. 
A few days before the return of Nepoleon from Elba he entered the 
Artillery of the Royal Guard ss Sub-Lieutenant, and was then 
transferred to the 47th of the Line, one of tho regiments of 
the Army of Observation of the Rhine. When, after the 
fall of the Emperor, the army Was remodelled, _ bo was 
laced in the departmental legion of the Seino Inférieure, In 
Tio he entered the Staff Corps, which had just been organised. 
Between the years 1820 and 1830 he served in Spain, in the Morea, 
and in Algeria; and in 1939 he returned to Algeria with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Appointed Colonel in 1543, he distin- 
guished himeelf two years aftorwards by an exploit, the memory of 
which will for ever attach to his namo—that of sutfooating 500 Arab 
fugitives in the caverns of Ouled-Riah., Tho event excited much indig- 
nation throughout all Europe, and in France the Chambers took the 
matter up, and Marshal Soult, who was then Minister of War, 
ex; his formal disapprobation of the occurrence. Marshal 
Bugeaud, however, took the responsibility on himeelf, and Oolonel 
Peliesier shortly afterwards received fresh promotion. During the 
remainder of his service in Algeria he succeeded in overcoming the 
troublesome tribes in Kabylia ; and in January, 1855, he was sum- 
moned to the East to take part in the Crimean War. The chief 
command having been surrendered to him by Canrobert, he was 
elevated to the rank of Marshal of France upon the fall of Sebastopol 
and subsequently was created Duke of Malakoff, with an annual 
ion of £4000. In 1858, after the Orsini attempt, he succeeded 
. de Persigny as Ambaseador in London. His last appointment 
eee Governor-General of Algeria, which ho held at the time 
0 cath. 


Literature. 
Aristotle: A Chapter from the History of Science, including 

Analyses of Aristotle's Scientific Writings, By Gzorce Henry 

s, Smith, Elder, and Oo. 
It has for a long time been known that Mr. Lewes had 
under his hand a work about Aristotle, and the book is 
now before us. The first draught of the volume was (the 
author mentions) completed in Pelcoery. 1862, and the re- 
writing in July, 1862, ‘fresh researches and many revisions have 
retarded its publication.” Those who are familiar with the 
methods of Mr. Lewes’s mind knew in a considerable degree what to 
expect from him in a ‘‘monograph,” which, he rightly says, 
‘hes not been forestalled’’ concerning Aristotle; but we are indebte 
to hia preface for the information that the present volume is only a 
portion of alarger scheme. Mr. Lewesstates that he has been for many 
years preparing himself to attempt a sketoh of (what he calls) the 
embryology of science, or an ‘exposition of the great momenta in 
scientific development,’ and he publishes this first instalment at 
once, both because it is complete in itself and because it may not be 
itted to him to complete the whole design. 

The limits within which we can criticise such a book in these 
columns are narrow. The mere sfy/e strikes ue as being both 
weightier and brighter than anything we havo yet had from the 
same pen; and the volume is full of passages as happy and as 

¢ as the opening sentence: —‘‘It is difficult to speak of 
totle without exaggeration ; he is felt to be so mighty and is 
known to be 20 wrong.”’ The general manner of the writer presents 
nothing new; we have the old transparency of meaning, the old 
agreeable disoursiveness, and the old cheerful causticity, of which 
an example, worth the whole price of the book, is to be found 
at the top of page 13. We cannot, as it happens, quote the whole 
of what Mr. Lewes has to say about Pythias (who was eventually 
the wife of Aristotle) and Hormas, his friend, whose relations with 
the lady were the subject of some absurd criticism ; but we may re- 
uce this single sentence :—'‘ Here, once more, may be ecen how 
this life men are punished for their virtues ; as a ect-off, perhaps, 
to the rewards which often crown their vices.’’ Children, and fools, 
and Mr. Lewes tell (what seems to them to be) the truth. The 
short sketch of the life of Aristotle is, we need not say, entirely free 
from the usual vices of biograpbical writing. Mr. Lewes is too 
sincere a man to inflate his page with meanings read into events by 
himself, or to lash himself up into enthusiasm about shadows. 
Hence we have no fine writing about the ‘“‘character’’ of Aristotle. 

Mr. Lowes almost apologises for his frequent digressions into 
scientific by-paths; and, though he urges in his own defenco that 
**he has not sacrificed any general interest to’’ his ‘‘ own pre- 
dilections,"” we cannot help thinking the work wants unity; 
there is, surely, too much oriticism and too little contribution of a 
positive character? 

Of course, in any “‘monograph”’ of Mr. Lewes which offered room 
for it (much more in the firet instalment of a sketch of the em- 
bryology of science), we should expect a contrast to be drawn between 
the Scientific and the Metaphysical methods. Accordingly, we have 
the contrast developed in chapters ii, iii, and iv. with great 
force and wonderful clearness. We have stated, on other 
occasions, our own opinion that all this comes to nothing, 
and that the contrast betweon the ‘‘linear’’ movement of 
science and the ‘circular’? movement of philosophy is purely 
imaginary. We do not now wish to reopen the question to our 
readers; but, in turning the leaves, our eye is caught by something 
at the foot of page 39 which seems to demand a word or two:— 
‘There is a second important element in scientific research for 
which we are indebted to the Greeks: the systematic employment 
of ticiam; without which, indeed, research would be vain, and 
a true Mothod impossible, . . ‘Men who desire to learn,’ said 
Aristotle, ‘ must first learn to doubt; for science is only the solu- 
tion of doubt’: an aphorism novel in those days, in our own & 
traism.”’ 
anything else, that science, or knowledge, is the satisfaction of the 
desire to know; but what docs it amount to to say that the ‘ sys- 
tematic employment of Scepticism” is essential to sucoossful 
research and true method? No doubt it is highly desirable to 
interrogate nature—that ie exactly what Lord Bacon told us. Only, 
Macaulay having said that Bacon's method was nothing new, and De 
Maistre having asserted that the Baconian Induction was the game as 
the Aristotelian, Mr. Lewes maintained (‘‘ Biog. Hist. Philosophy”) 
that Bacon was the introducer of ‘‘cautious methodical induction.” 
What is the difference betweon “the systematic employment of 
soepticiam’’ and ‘‘intorrogating nature ?’’ ‘The Greeks,” says 
Mr. Lewes, ‘“‘early saw that if Observation and Reason were to 
the guides in investigation, these guides, being fallible, required 
perpetual vigilance.’’ Very good; but perpetual vigilance from 
what? From Observation and Reason, Exactly—quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ? But in modern times we have the great Positivist 
addendum of the principle of Verification, and we make immense 
linear progress—in finding out our mistakes and repeating them in 
fresh forms ! 

Our contemporary the 4¢/enrum has already, we think, drawn 
blood in referring to the curious illustration on page 81 of the 
‘‘fatility of . . . passing from formal topio into the ephero of 
conorete objects without being careful to apply the Real Test.’’ Wo 
then proceed as follows :—‘‘ Oxygen and nitrogen are two colourless 

3 abstract logio assures us that out of two negatives we cannot 
edace & tive; out of two colourless gases, therefore (!), Logic 
tolls us that we can get no colour by their union. But what is the 
fact? Wo pass from the subject to the object; we bring the two 
gases into and the nitrous acid which results has a deep 
orange colour.’’ If this had come from Dr. Whewell we should not 
have beon surprised; but one would as soon have expected it from 
Mr. Mill as Mr. Lewes. 

Bat it is, after all, quite unfair, in presence of a work reprosent- 
ing so much conscience, so much labour, and so much fine intelli- 
genes, to be picking oat small We to oriticise. Let us beg pardon 

the last paragraph or two, and add & sentence of cordial and 
tation, Short of ing the book, it is not easy 
gor us to give the reader any notion of the profusion of 4 


Well, it certainly is a truism, and can never have been 


often profound, and always pleasant, reading that is before him 
when e takes up this ‘ aristatle.”” The simplicity of Mr. Lowes’s 
manner may often, unless care be exercised, cause his readers 
and critics to do him injustice, and fancy the thought is shallow 
because the medium of vision is 50 beautifully clear. One com- 
pensation is, that a book by this roost delightful of philosopbic 
writers is sure to be read repeatedly, and that, in that way, its 
whole significance grows upon even & moderately-attentive mind. 
It has been left for Mr, Lowes to make philos« phy and science as 
interesting as a romance, not only by the straightforward, free play 
of a luminous understanding and a dignified morale, but bya lavish- 
ness of illustration which breaks the long journey with roadside 
refreshments, which, while really helping your progress, make you 
smilo at every other page almost, and laugh right out at a good 
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aby. : ; 
Perhaps the chief point which it is important for us to signalise, 
for tho benefit of readers who are totally unacquainted with tho book, 
is that Mr. Lewes thinks he has shown that the common opinion of 
the enormous extent of Aristotle's anticipations of modern science is 
very much exaggerated. This conviction, Mr. Lewis candidly 
states, grew upon him while the work was under his hand. ; 
The volume has an excellent index. The cautious freedom with 
which the author has let in side-lights from every direction upon 
the main topic must make the work valuable to students of limited 
leisure. The author is anxious to discourage secondhand citation ; 
and he is, we think, right; but he has himself said some ingenious 


things in its favour—we forget where! 


The Stream of Life on our Globe. By J. L, Mutton, MLR O.8. 
a Hardwicke. 

When ‘Don Giovanni” was first produced, and proved to be a 
brilliant failure, Mozart was in no way disconcerted. He simply 
said, ‘‘ Ah, well. It does not matter. The fact is, I only wrote it 
for myself and a fow friends.” This story might be applied to many 
writings, and is here recommended—in case of sccidents—to the 

hilosophical notice of Mr. Milton, who may console himeelf with 
| Bia friends’ flattery for that derision which he will surely meet from | 
| all who understand anything about books. His title at fullis, ‘The 
Stream of Life on our Globe. Its Archives, Traditions, and Laws, 
| as revealed by Modern Discoveries in Geology and Paleontology. A 
| Sketoh, in Untechnical Language, of the Beginning and Growth of 

Life, and the Physiological Laws which govern its Progresa and 
| Operations.” Here is a somewhat large subject, and no wonder that 
more than six hundred Jarge pages are required for the discuasion. 

| But these pages, on a subject by no means new, and not likely to 
have interest for all readers, are, in reality, in no way dull; and 
| that is entirely duo to tho author's style, which is new enough, and 
| probably destined to remain uniquo. It is common-sense run to 
reed. Mr. Milton is always examining, and calling himself a great 

| man because he does not take everything for granted. He quarrels 
| with most of the great men, attempts to upset their theories, and 
| quizzes what he calls “ everybody”’ unmercifully. His bombast is 
splendid ; but when he comes down from the stilts his sentences of 
English are of a more careless, slovenly description than any- 
thing which we remember to have seen in print—at least, in 
anything which pretended to be cultivated literature. _In a recent 
police case the penny-a liner gravely wrote, “ the plaintiff then pro- 
duced £60, which he had been home and fetched;” and, likely 
enough, Mr. Milton would have written the same had he been re- 
rting the caze. His weakness is the more amusing, inasmuch as 

e calls attention to his style in some sixteen or seventeen pages, 

called “ A word or two beforehand.’’ Such words as preface and 
introduction would, of course, have been too plain for a writer who 
insists on his own good taste, and so throws commas and colons out 
of use, and thinks people use far more full stops than are desirable. 
He is the enomy of capital letters, except at the beginning ot 
sentences; and yet, despite these evidences of oulture, he is | 
addicted to the vulgar practice of marking his quotations 
with italios and mocking notes of interrogation, and even 
double notes of admiration. Specimens of the bombast shall 
not be given, but two or three touches of the plainer kind will 
be sufficient proof that unnecessary fault is not being found. At 
page 454 Mr. Milton says, ‘'a healthy-looking man fainted so utterly 


from removing a small blister that he fell into the fireplace and 
nearly burned half his ear off." Now, was Mr. Milton's language | 
given to him toconrgal his thoughts’ The gentleman with so much | 
taste should at least endeavour to be precise. If the man fainted, | 
he fainted; and the ‘‘so utterly” would not have made the foll a 
more probable contingency. Ho might have been predisposed to 
fainting; because, although he was ‘healthy looking,” there is no 
evidence of his having been healthy. Had he been removing a | 
blister from somebody, or had somebody been removing a blister 
from him? And what is the meaning of ‘‘ncarly burned half his 
ear off’ ¥ We do not know whether nearly one half of the ear | 
suffered or whether the half ear had a lucky escape; and the final 
word, “off,” leaves the whole affair in a state of dismal perplexity. 
Speaking of the ekeleton of the Irish Giant, Mr. Milton says, ‘‘ The | 
writer having seon with his own eyes this skeleton,’ \c., the “own 
eyes’? having a family likeness to the language of Mra Oluppins 
| when under the examination of Serjeant Buzfuz. But a deccription | 
of Daniel Lambert's sleeping arrangements is perfect in absurdity. 
| «Fe never almost went to bed before ono o'clock, and was never | 
| more than eight hours in bed, slept with his window open and with | 
| his head no more raised than other people.’ There, we have done, 
| Even in the House of Commons absurd language is frequently used, 
| but no member for the meanest metropolitan borough would be 
| likely to write such stuff as the above, correct his printer's proof, 
| and coolly send the performance into the world. 

A thorough analysis of ‘‘The Stream of Life’? would occupy 4 
page, but a few lines will give all that is necessary—a mere descrip- 
tion. The beginning is divided into the ‘‘first great day,’’ the 
| ** second great day,” &c., of the creation or development of the 
world; and the reader is reminded that this form of arrangement 
| is in no way intended to interfere with the Book of Genesis. For 
the world or the earth we might rather say the British Isles or 
England, for Mr. Milton wisely takes for motto to the first chapter 
afew words from ‘‘— Fitton’’ about England: ‘this ieland is 
in + one measure & general epitome of the globe.’’ This is 
a& g plan, because the scenery of Worcester, the Black 
Country, Salisbury Plain, and other localities will impress 
the English reader far more than the steppes of Southern Russia, 
the pampas of South America, or the vast jungles which lie 
amongst our Eastern possessions. Mr. Milton tries by big words to 
give a fair idea of tho big inhabitants of Britain who flourished 
| thousands of years before the ‘ancient Briton’? appeared. All 
this is geologically traced, and, we fancy, with accuracy. The 
| author is happy enough in his estimate of thore times, and will 
startle many readers by his proofs of the power of the English 
| elephant and tiger over those of modern Hindostan. Of course, we 
are not going to touch upon even the landmarks of this extensive 
survey, but resign the chapters in the belief that their information 
is put into good order although into somewhat odd language. 
Briefly, the subject is carried on to the days of something like 
civilisation—up to the building and agricultural point, at least. And 
| so, dospite defects, the book will do good service in quarters where 
| the study has not been pursued. Other chapters of Mr. Milton's 
volume seem strangely irrelevant to the matter in hand; yet 
they happen to be by no means the least interesting. The 
author's system of inquiring for himself, instead of taking every 
assertion for granted, often upsets established beliefs in ridi- 
culous things and texches the wisdom‘of not speaking too rashly. 
For instance, he says of G. P. R. James’s “ Life of Richard 1.,”’ 
“Truth must pronounce Mr. James's history to be in some parts 
rather romantic. He talka of thousands on thousands faliing at 
every moment in # fight by the Euphrates, so that if the fight had 
lasted two minutes, more men must have been exterminated than in 
the dreadful fields of Leipz'g, Waterloo, and Inkerman all put 
together.” Good. But the fight need not have lasted a quarter of 
a minute, far lees two minutes, to have provoked the comparison. 
And why should Mr. Milton, in a geological work, describe Mr. 
James as “‘ this famous writer, one of whose novels is worth a score 


| sparrow, or climb a tree for a bird’s-nest.’’ 


———————————— 
of the rubbishing sensation things by which men pander to the mo.+ 
despicable taste’? Then, again, Colenso-like, Mr. Milton kno xe 
up & ghost-story by calculation. In a ghost-story a voive wienien 
of death is given which is received simultaneously with the sivas 
whilst, supposiog the distance between the places—India pe 
Scotland—to bo six thousand miles, sound would require ¢! ad 
quarters of an hour to travel that space, Mr. Milton ridicules 
idea of ghosts appearing clothed; but that joke is easily settleq If 
a ghost be possible, a ghost can surely do as it pleases. A ghost Bouts 
only appear for an object. A ghost, therefore, would not be 
likely to come in a guise of naked flesh, in which its friends hag nie 
been accustomed to seoitin life. Its object is to be known aaa 
therefore the spirit comes ‘‘in his habit as he lived.” Thus 
many of Mr, Milton’s ideas are, like most things, half good 
and half bad. But he has given us much amusement, and we are 
indispoeed to quarrel with him farther. What is really to be liked 


ireg 
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in his book is a hearty lance-breaking with Dr. Darwin, in which 
the Natural-Selectionist is frequently worsted. But Darwinites and 
Miltonites must study the matter for themselves. A solitary para- 
graph of description would be no more than a paragraph thrown away, 


Garibaldi and Italian Unity. By Lieutenant-Colonel Cnaxnxp: 
Smith, Elder, and Qo. =a 
The self-imposed task of Colonel Chambers was to give an account 
of the services rendered to Italy by Garibaldi between the spring 0; 
1861 and the close of 1863, no previous history having been brought 
down later than the early part of 1861. This has beon accomplished 
and not unsuccessfully, if not very skilfully ; and, moreover, thera 
is something fresh which is not to be found in the contemporary 
newspaper accounts nor in the writings of Count Arrivabene, Captain 
Forbes, and Admiral Mundy. ‘‘ From information,” says the pro- 
face, ‘obtained during a residence in Italy, the writer became 
convinced that there was much unknown in the history of Genera} 
Garibaldi, particularly with regard to the part he took in the trans- 
actions that led to the disastrous affair of Aspromonte, Tho facts 
relating to this expedition have beon entirely misreprosented ; the 
true story, hitherto unknown to the public, is here for the first timo 
given to the world.”” Whatever misrepresentations may have beon 
made at the time, there is no doubt that in England the general 
impression was that the King of Italy was “‘ winking”’ at the attempt 
to capture Rome, just as he had wiuked at the suocessful Sivilian ex pe- 
dition, Colonel Chambers’s book goes far to prove this. It is certain 
that not a man could have embarked without its being more or less 
sanctioned by authority. Mail-steamers were seized and filled with 
troops, and Victor Emmanuel’s own ships of war never pretended 
to interfere, Therefore, it is evident that some later pressure must 
have been put upon the Cabinet of Turin, and there is but one 
Cabinet which could have cared to interfere. But, whatever may 
have been the counsels or threats of the Emperor of the French, it 
is easy to see that not much pressure was required to induce Italian 
statesmen to trample upon and humiliate the Italian patriot. 
“There is no passion more deeply rooted in the human heart than 
envy,’ says Sir l'retful Plagiary ; and from first to last all Italians 
high in place, not excepting Cavour himself, envied tho national 
love of Garibaldi and smarted under their own impotency com- 
ared to the one man’s wondrous power. The effect of these pages 
is to leave a feeling akin to indignation and contempt for the /': 
Galantuomo and the men who were his chief counsellers and generals, 
Ooionel Chambers has in no way failed to induce this feeling, the idea 
of which, probably, suggested the book itself. For the rest, the pages 
are a compilation of the loosest kind ; but they are full of interest, 
and their spirit is, throughout, generous and chivalrous. 


A Wath from London to John O'Groat’s. With Notes by the Way, 
Illustrated with Photographic Portraits. By Exim Burnirt, 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Marston ) 

Mr, Elihu Burritt started on his travels with one principal object— 

to study closely the legislature of Great Britain, and to make notes 

by the way for the edification of an agricultural club in Connecticut, 
of which he was corresponding member. Asa matter of course 
then, it may be concluded that many fine farms are amp), described 
and disoussed, Tiptree Hall taking, literaliy, the first place. But 


| if we say simply that Mr. Mechi's farm, as well as others, gave great 
| satisfaction to Mr, Burritt, and that he admits they have nothing 


like it in America, it will bo all that will be neceseary to be said of the 
agricultural paesages of the volume. For the rest, an American in 
England is no novelty; and Mr. Burritt has contrived to say as 
little as could possibly be eaidin a big book. The factis, Mr. Barritt 
is a dreamer and a achemer. He shuts his eyes and thinks, and 
sees nothing. He is a visionary—blindfold. At page 46 he gays, 
**T believe everything sings that has wings in England. And well 
it might, for here it is eafe from shot, stones, enares, and other 
destructives. Young England is not allowed to sport with firesrms, 
after the fashion of our American boys. You hear no juvenile pop- 
ping at the small birds of the meadow, thicket, or hedgerow, in 
spring, summer, or autumn After travelling or sojourning nearly 
ten years in the country I have never seen a boy throw a stone at 4 
This will astonish the 
boys of England. However, whatever Mr. Burritt sees or docs not 
see, he hears the superiority of English singing-birds over American, 
He sympathiees with the british donkey, and would transplant him 
across the Ohannel. He is humorous and hearty about country 
tavern landladies—almost Washington Irvingish—and comic about 
inn signs, Greatly to be respected is all that he says about such 
good men and philanthropists as Jonas Webb, Samuel Jonas, Anthony 
Cruikehank, &o ; but he has a dismal habit of ‘ sbying’’ off from 
such subjects into dull rhapsodies or inspired lecturing on agri 

culture, floriculture, the stars, tectotalism, and other subjects good 
in their way, but better without ten or twenty pages of vapid maun- 
derings. Mr. Burritt is excellent in his description of the festival of 
“The Miller of Houghton,”’ or his curious es woll-authoaticated 
story of barley being grown from oats, his musings in Cowper's house 
at Huntingdon, or the prosaic account of how two labourers went 
one morning & few centuries ago to plant what have since 
grown to be the famous elm- groves of Burleigh. Mr. Burritt contrives 
to say absolutely nothing about the English people in his book on 
England; and eo there is nothing to repeat, except that Foglish 
labourers would find themselves much better off across the Atlantic 
(as the Irish do?) and that the names of the Kings of England are 
settled to all eternity. At pege 320, speaking of the Prinorss of 
Wales and King Harold, we are asked, ‘‘ Will any one of her pos- 
terity ever bear his name and sit upon the throne he vacated for 
that bloody grave? No! She will remember a better name at the 
font. The day and the name of the Harolds, Williams, Henrys, 
Oharloses, and Georges are over and gone for ever. ALBERT THE 
Goop has estopped that succession; and England, doubtless, for 
centuries to come will wear that name and its memories in her 
crown.’ Always saving and excepting the rhapsodies and the 
lectures, these pages may be found pleasant reading. As a frontis- 
piece Mr. Burritt gives a photograph of himeelf in travelling trim— 
an exiguous carpet-bag slung on a hooked umbrella. The journey 
appears to have been conducted on the most reasonable terms; for 
the traveller appoars to have a long—possibly elastic—list of friends 
amongst the Friends, or Quakers; and not a day seems to have 
passed without his taking—eay, at dinner-time and bedtime, which 
includes breakfast—hospitable shelter under somebody’s broad brim. 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery ; Lyrical Sketches ; and Love Songs. 
R.N. Duxnar. Author of ‘The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 
Second Edition. Robert Hardwicke. 
Some twelve months since we had occasion to notice the first edition 
of Mr. Dunbar's volume, characterising it as graceful verse and 
Pleasant reading that did not attempt to fancy iteolf vory fine 
poetry. The year bas exhausted the edition; and here is 6 second, 
in excellent print and luxurious paper, adorned with a delicious 
tropical frontispiece and graced with some additions by the author. 
The public has backed the opinion offered, and so author and public, 
and especially he who stands between them in critical print, have 
reaton to be well p Some complimentary verses to Mdme. 
Stella Colas are amongst the pleasantest of the sdditions—line: 
written with singular harmony and easy power of yersifioation, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
islature is now busily engaged upon 
ei esr for reform of the law, at might be) 
S der and decide upon @ question of somo | 
nal importance to a large number of individuals | 
rejerenoo tothelaw astocruel assaults. Itisrather 
er able that the publio generally should know to | 
Se eaiaky whether an assault is a crime or only a 
= aint breach of good manners, Upon this point | 
vracistrates seem much divided in opinion. At) 
Wesbip street a mason named Gubbins was 
bv ought up on &@ charge on Saturday last. _He had 
ve discovered biting and punching his wife. He 
threatened to murder one of his children; and his 
ifa and another witness both swore to their belief 
that ho would ‘tone day hill that child.” He 
attempted to sot firo to his house. When a lodger, 
alarmed by the woman's screams, attempted to in- 
ter pose, Gubbins seized a bottle and flung it at his 
head, giving him a jagged wound on the mouth. 
Gubbins then sprung upon the lodger, flung 
him down ‘‘like a sack, over and over again,”’ until 
tho poor man was bruised from head to foot and 
ono of his hands disabled. It was the prisoner's 
third appearance in the dock of the court. The 
woman refused to give evidence, but the Jodger 
stated the particulars of the assault upon himeelf, 
and the other facts as already dotailed. For this 
series of offences Gubbins was not sentenced at all— 
not even fined—but merely ordered to find bail (in 
two sums of £40 each) to keep the peace for three 
months, Two sailors named Hurst attacked, with- 
out the slightest provocation, a respectable trades- 
man named Regan. They knocked him down, beat 
him while on the ground, kicked him about the loins, 
and, while one called out for ‘‘a knife to finish him at 
once’’ and cried totheother to kill him, his companion 
injured the victim’s nose severely, in an attempt 
to gouge out his eye, after the American fashion. 
At length they discovered and explained that they 
had ‘‘ made a mistake and beaten the wrong man.” 
Mr. Partridge said that this was a case which 
called for the infliction of a severe sentence. Oon- 
sequently, he fined them £5 each ; with the alter- 
native, it is trae, of two months’ imprisonment. 
But as both had just come off a long voyage, and 
therefore had most probably suftisient to pay fines 
treble that amount, it is not at all likely that the 
imprigonmont will be inflicted. On the same day 
on which these two ruffians were thus mildly 
treated, ‘‘a lean, anxious-looking woman, with a 
sickly little child in her arms,’’ was convicted, on 
remand, at Bow-street, of having stolen five pisces 
of ribbon from Shoolbred’s shop, in Tottenham 
court-road. She pleaded that she, her husband 
(who was blind) and her child, wero almost 
starving. As she had not been previously charged 
with crime, Mr, Vaughan passed on her the lenient 
sentence of ex months’ hard labour, 

A vagabond, named Palmer, practised a peculiarly 
cruel and cowardly system of theft. He was wont 
to look out, on Saturday afternoons, near large 
houses of business, for working little boys going 
home with their week’s wages in their pockets. He 
would then offer sixpence or a shilling to them to 
post aletter. He would require what money they, 
might happen to have as security for the boys’ 
return. He was identified at Guildhall by eight 
beys of about thirteen years of age, whom he had 
thus defrauded. He was committed for trial. 

The cage of ** Thelwall v. Yelverton,’’ which ex- 
cited so much interest upon its trial in Dublin— 
when a verdict was returned for the plaintiff, and 
the legality of Mies Teresa Longworth’s marriage 
with the defendant was thereby incidentally con- 
firmed—came before the Court of Common Pleas on 
Monday last. The plaintiff, having signed judg- 
ment for £730, found that the honourable Major 
had gone to Paris. His property seems to have been 
in Eogland. By the Common Law Procedure Act 
a defendant may ba served abroad with process of 
the English Court if the debt accrued within the 
jurisdiction of the Court. Part of the original debt 
in this action had been contracted in England. The 
plaintiff caused a writ to be issued for service out of 
the jurisdiction for the emountof the Irish judgment. 
On this hoe proceeded, and application was made to 
the Oourt to set aside the proceedings on the ground 
that the Irish judgment was not a cause of action 
accruing within English jurisdiction, The Court 
sanctioned this argument by setting aside the pro- 
ceedings. Had Mr, Thelwall proceeded anew in 
Rogland for the portion of his claim which related 
only to the original debt, which accrued in England, 
the proceedings would have been regular; but then 
he would have had to try the whole case afresh, 
This case betrays a most scandalous defect in our 
legal system —a defect which might be, as it ought 
to be, remedied by enacting that a judgment 
recovered in eny one of the three kingdoms forming 
Great Britain — be carried out by execution in 
any one of the others after reasonable opportunity 
given to the defendant to show cause, if any, 
against the exercise of the concurrent jurisdiction. 

The three men charged with piracy, committed 
upon a Federal vereel, have had an anxious time of 
it during the last few days. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench has been occupied with the question of their 
extradition to the so-called United States Govern- 
ment. It may be remembered that these men 
entered as passengers on board a ship, which they 
suddenly seized, under the pretext of a commission 
from the Confederate President. The point at 
issue was whether this act was piracy by the 
law of nationa (consequently punishable in 
England), or only piracy by the American law. 
The Lord Chief Fontes was of opinion that 
although the act was not piracy the prisoners had 

a justly committed for trial by the magistrate, 
and that the American Uourt was therefore entitled 
to try the prisoners. But his Lordship’s learned 
brethren dissented from this view, and held that 

© prisoners’ offence, if any, was piracy (jure 
gentium), and triable in England, consequently, 
that the prisoners were entitled to their discharge 
th gaint foreign claimants, The prisoners were 
erefore discharged by the decision of the majority. 
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MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK 
ott inerease in the stock of bullon in the Bank of 
vow are pa the limited deman for gold for export puryoses have 
be Ereater firmness in the value of National Stocks this week. 
he oe of business doing. however, has nt increased, Console, 
Red or ple ih realised 919 3: Ditto for Time, iv. ; 
ina rte New Three per Cents, 894 | ; Exch: quer f 
per Ge . dig. ; Ditto, June, 83. to 13a. dis.; New Two-a' 
bos 73; Annuities, 1885, 40}. Bank stock has marked 2874 


Indian Stocks, &., have changed hand: hat : 
at very full prices, india fto-k ba, bee S17" Dieta, Meme lose 8 
Daan, Per Cent Rupee Paper, 944; the Five per U nt, 104. 

pentures have fol ‘at 984; and toe Bonds, 2. to 24 discount. 
mintinum race of discount to? per cent eT 


Gemsud for money for commercial purposes has been much 


eh, 
-a- Hale 


———$ $$ 
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D TIMES 


Ieee active, end, ia most instanoes, the quotations have ruled lower. 
The best paper is now done as fullows ; = 


Thirty Days’ Billa .. o - - 

Sixty Daye’ ., oe on ~ o ; Lats 
ThreaMocth? 55 Gs csc BS . 
Four Months’ =) DS ae i 
Bix Month’. 3. 3% oe 78 


In the S'ock Exchar 
short periods 

The Bank of France has reduced the rae for mony to 6 per cent. 

Grevk wid Mexicon Secu ives have ried firm, and an improve- 
ment has taken «lace iu tivirvalve Nearly all Lther Foreign Sc- 
curitie. have stead ly support. d prev ou. yaotatons, Russian Serip 
has cod st 3 to 34 prem. , sweih, i} to 2} vrom.; aud the Cou- 
fererate Lam 69 to 67) Turkish sonsolidés have bees done nt 
«Shi; Braz: ian Four and-a-Half » rC nta, 914; Ditto, 1865 874; 
Feyptian Seven per Ceuta, (C1; Gresk,2 2; Ditt», Courons, 8 , 
Mextean Tir e@ per Cents. $40 Por vian’ Four-and-a-H. lt per Cents, 
Shi Por ucuee TY ree per Cents, 1863, 4°¢; Russian Pive p rvents, 
Iso2 S7§. S-anish Lhree per Conte, S$; Ditto, Pas ave, 31%, 

Ditt», Iso?, 71; Dat» Four p: 


Turkish six ser Ceuta, i858, 09 
Cent, 1004 V vila six erC nia, Gf Daich Pwo-anu-a-Hal’ 
five pe Cents 0%, 


per. en 8,64; and Italtay 
--Wck Bank Shares only a moderste 


© money may be had at 5 per cent, if for 


In the market for J 
ba-iness bas been transactet, Agra and Un ted Servic: have res ived 
1x9 ex new. Allianea 63}; Ditto, New, 52; Anglo-Au trinn, 7} 
A gio-ltalian, 64; Bank of Egypt, 24; Bank of London, 176; Bark 


of Ot go, 5§; Bank. f Vales is}; Braciian and Porvuguess, 13); 
British b Amerwan. Australiy, ane 
China, 3% ; Cons lida et, 11y Contin ntal, lv; Eaglish aud arth, 
152; lmperial Otteman 313; Lau. Mortgage ot 1 B 

ot seotl nd, 394; London, Bu nos ayes, avd River 


Leudorans C honial, 18) ex div 
@u: South African, 25y ex d 
Merchant, 233; New South Wa 
vireslof Leland, 934 ; So nde njaud, and Dethi, 3g 

Eastern, 53; Union ot Austratia, 56; and Union of London, 8. 

Colo. Governm ut Secarities have been dealt in to @ mud: rate 
extent >—' anada Six ver Ceuta hsve buea done at 104; Ditio Five 
per Cet. “1h Cope Six per ents 1064; New Brucewick Six pr 
Cents 10 4; New South Wales Five per Cents, 99} ; and Victoris 
Six per Ceais, 108}. ‘ 

‘Too Miscellanevus Market has beer rather quiet -—City Oftiow, 53; 
Commercial Union Insuracea, } ; Contract Corporatio. 44 ; Crys. 
Palace, 33; Discount Corporati n, li}. Egyptian Commercial acd 
Trading, 53; Englisch aud Scottish Marine, Generai Credit, 10; 
Hudson's tay, 194: Imperial Finascial, » international Fi- 
nancial, 1!4; Joint-etock Viscount 7}; Loudon Financial, New, 6: 
London Gen:ral Omnibus, 2f. Mercantile Credit, 154 ; National 
Discount, 149 ; Penin-ular and Urieatal Steam, 854 ; Sauch, Knight, 
ane om Bi ; Thamcs and Mersey Maine, 6]; and Universal 

arine,.5: 

The trausactions in the Railway Share Market have been by no 
means numerous, Prices, however, have bien fairly supported. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

Corn EXxcuance—Very |itt'e English wheat has come to band 
this week, constwire or by ‘and-carriage, For all kinds the demand 
has ruled steady, ano previous rates bave basa fairly supported. 
Foreign wheat has come s'orly to band, and most descriptions 
have so'd to a fair extent, 01 tomer terms, Malting berley 
has been mich neglected; but grinding and distilling sort, 
bare waintained their previous v lie, No chame has taken 
place in thy valuso€ male Oats, beans, and peas, nave commend d 
fall price, alunough the inquiry for thsui has beea far trom active 
Tho flour trade may be considered sieady, 

Exauisa,— Wheat, 363, Ww 408. ; barley, 224, to 36s, ; malt, 50a to 
658.; oats, 1s. to ¥Sa, ; 255 to 2/u.; beaus, 294, to 423.3; peas, 
29a. Co 37s. per quarter ; four, 244 to 40s, par 240 Lb. 

CATTLE --Unly moderate supplies of at.ck have been on offer, 
and the trade has ruled steauy, 4s follows :—Beef, frow 3%. 4d. 10 
4s. 104,, mutton, 34 81 to ds, 4d.; lamb, 6s, 4d. to 7a, 6d. ; vol. 
oA to 5a, 2d,; aad pork, 3s, 6d. to 4s, 6d. per 81b, to sink the 
o 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,—Only limited supp'ies of m-at 
havea been on offer, and the demad is s: ady,at very full prices :— 
eef, from 34. to 49, 2d.; mutcoa, 3), 6d. to oe, ; lamb, 6. t» 7a; 
veal, 3-, 8d, to 4s, 4d, ; aud york, 3), 2d, to 44. 6u, per Sib, by tae 
carca: 5. 

‘Te +.— There is a moderate business doing in this article, at about 
previous rates. 

SvUGak—ihe demand for raw qualities haa fallen off. Prices, 
however, are suppored. The tt cx is 69917 tons, against 75,612 
tous last year, &- flared goods rule about stationary. 

C -rexe.— Che marset is firm 44 t+ pric ; but tne busi ess doing 
is hy no means extensive. Svock, 8003 tune, agaiust 7565 tous in 


Lon. on and Coun 
London *nd Wes 
4; Uriental, 6) 


KICE —Prices are surported. The demand, however. is by no 
Maus active. Stock, 40,990 tons, against 50,345 \ous last year. 

Pe visions.—Li hbucter stilt contianes to move off siowly, at 
about pr-vieus rates. Fioe Cloumel is worth 100s, to |. 2s. per owt, 
Iu fore g . qualities very Jittle i. duing, ou lower tera Bacon is in 
Fequest, at Ola. per cwt. for the best Watertord, Hams and Jard ae 
quite as dear as last week, 

TALLOw.—Only a limited business is doing inthisarticle. P.Y 9 
on the spot, 4vr. 3d, per «wi, Stock, 49 020 casas, egainet 35,673 
di.to ast year. Rough fat, 28. Ojd per Slo. 

O1LS,— Linseed wil 18 seuing ab £39 Los, per ton ; rape is s’eady, at 
£12 0 £44; olive, £53 10s, \0 262; cocoanut, £19 104. to £at 104; 
and fine palm, £46 French turpenti e is offering at 74a, per owl. 

SPikirs.—We have no chanve W notice in the value eithur of rum 
or brangy The market, however, is tolerably flim, British spiric 
te seliingat ila, 84 per gailon, 

HAY aND STRAW. Meadow bay, £2 10s, to £4 10s. ; clover, £3 to 
25 10s,; and straw, £1 58. to £1 105. yer load, 

CvaALs,— Mest house coals, 6a. 6d. to 17s. 6d, ; seconds, 15a, to 16¢..; 
Gartiey’s. 144. 10 15% ; and manuf.«ccurers’, Ita. to l5s. 6d. per ton. 

nors.—The favourable usts at haud in reference to use bine 
have had a cepressing cifect upon the aemand tor all kinds of hops. 
Prices range trum 70s, 10 1805. por cwt 

Wo L—The pubiis sales are progressi* g steadi'y, and prices are 
sii. holy on the advance. 

POTATOES —Ths supplies are still large, and the trade is inac- 
tive, at irom 254. to 60). per ton. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Furpay, May 20, 

BANKRUPIS,—H. HUSSKY, London-road, Southwark, be r 
re aver.—J, HALTUN, Jobn-ureet, Lamb's Conouit-stre%.— TL. 
MESZ1eS, Jamoioa-t.irace, We 6 Ladie-road, stip-: haudler.—R. 
PUULTER, OC aremon Tract, Sou. Lamoeth, clece.—T. B. 
Kivn«KDS, B roart-s Kegeute Uerx-road —F, E. WEEKS. 
Croydon, j urveyman pamter —d, MA LM, Long-acre, giass 
merce avt.—J. HBATHWALLE, Grunsy-sireet, Poplar New Town, 
cheeseu o.ger~A GLIRAUD, Livle Somer et-strert, Aldgate, win 
merchant—A. CRA ‘DB, Poole, eurgem.—M, WATKINS Qaven’s- 
cruscent Weet, Haverstuck-ht }, Lcging-housekeeper.—W. Po uiCK =, 
Hampsteat- road, clak.—A LAMBEUL, Rd lw. -s,ua-e, general 
ag .—J.SUMMERTUS, Broughton Hack », Worces'ersbice, baker. 
VD. MALDONALL, Me toc-place, Bu-ton-sqaare, glase-staiver.— 
a. SCARAMANGA, Blowfivid-s' reet, City, bilibroki r —W, B T, 
ADAMS, Smith-streg!, Chak owell, paanoforte tuner—T STUART, 
Cloudesiey -3ur et, Isiin. tun builder.—3 YOUNG, Hyde, Ine of 
Wight, telio—s, E CUUIhKR, Lhe T irace, Kensington, surveyor. 
J, HARPER, Wolverhump ov, botcher,—C ALLEN, clerk in holy 
oréera,--H, HARWICK, Wolverhampton, provisiou-desler, — J. 
CULES, Bistou.—T. COXON, Moor-greon, Notunghem, farmer,— 
J. SMILU, Bostou, drayer.—E, JUNES, Brecoa, saddier,— J. P. 
AKEKMAN, Upavow, Wiltshire, relieving oflicer—S8, CRIUDLE, 
Yauntop, gt.ce.— T-. SACHIN, Birmingham, watchmaker — 
J. LHOMPSUN, Leeds, cluth-ficisner,—J T. M:CANDLISH, Liver- 
pool, cou mercial traveller, J. H, HAYNES, Liverpool broke:,— 
J. RiCHARDSON, W..ton, near Liverp.oi, grocer.—J. BOWERS 
aud D. GREE .»WOUD, & wi ey, Chesnire, hit manufacturers,— 
H, EDWAKDS, Sucderiand, fie. dea.er.—T. B. MARIIN, Southeea, 
enginee.—W. MUN, Aston, Hertior. slire, licensed victuailer,— 
KK. WINWARD, Little Bolton, Lancashire operative cotton-spinner, 
v. DAVISON, Wolinghom. Durham, colliery viewer.—J.IVENS, 
Clitton, Warwickshire, carpenter.—T. PEAT, Bis teroe, Southampton, 
coachmav.—A.‘! OUK ts, Als\oue, near Cn. lveaham, ma-ket gar euer, 
H. STALLARD, Che t-nham, window-btlind mavufacturer.—H 
SUTCLISES, Cheltenran, innkeeper—E. KEENE, Liverpoo!.—k, 
LILTLATON, Waterloo, Lancashire, j iner,—3, HIiCH ROUGH, 
Garston, Laucebire, buot aud shoe maker.— OMRISON | Liver- 

1, paper colle. ma@uufacturer.—J NURMA TON, Kingeton-ou- 
ita hat manuteccurer.—T, PEs KRUSE, Welion, Yorkshire, potato- 
di 
1U. 


—J. OCUCKERILL, Kingston-on-dud, hairdresser —R, 
KK, Uttculme, Devoushire, cowkeepe—J, AVAMS, West 
Haddon, Norriosmpion-nire, carpentac—J. CLARK, Portsea, 
e: gineer in the Royal Navy.—B, KERKIDGE, Brighton, lodging~ 
house keeper —G CHUDLUEY, Creviton, Devovshire, miller,— 
J. & WOUDd, Camverwortn, Yorksvire, batcher —J, COUPER, 
Ptoke-upon-Lrent, Stulfurishice, catt! edtealer,—J, WAKNK, Lictle- 
hampton, Saswex, painter.— w. ¢ie st, ‘Luatord, Nottiaghamsh te, 
excise offi ar, —A, LAY LIK, Astley Abdou, shropshire, innkeeper, 
KR. METCALFE, Malt n, Yorsshire, wine nae Apirit merchaut,—R. 
PB. SVOUNEK, v irmingdam, jourovy ma ; saddier, 

8UsTUd seQu K WPeATLON s.—J. CARMI MAEL, Edioburgh.— 
J. DUNLOP, Frazerourgh Aberdeenshire, auctioneer. —GILLON 
and cHUsLDS, Baimburygo, eacaing manusacturere.—J. B. MARK, 
Ferry-road, pear Edinburgh, butlder.—J, DICKSON, Monikie, For- 
tJarshire, farmer. 


Tugspay, May 24 


BANKRUPTS.—J. W. LAING, L wisham, attorney’s clerk —H. 1, 
MAYS, Clevelana-stress Mile-eod, tulor—G. TL PAKNELL, 
Wardvur-strcet, e: gineer—J. M. ANDRE "5, Eul-ste ev, Wes 
W, AL GICA, Pecrices-pince, Shoreditch, dealer 
street, Westmiuster, shoemak«r.— 
fhut maaulacturer, — H. J, 


‘ELLIOTT, Bayswater, cutler.—J. H. LANE, 
WLLN 


LUSTRATE 


W. MKENZUE WYLIE WEMYS3, Old-atreet, St. Luke 
§ ESCUDIER. Phe Terraces Kitington. — W. STRADLING, 
Bristol, baker.—J, BURNETT, Handsworth, Steffurdshire civil 
engi ee-.—S, W. LANE, Woe hampton. factor.—K A. WEBB, 
Gloucester, perk butcher, —T, GILES, Carciff, haulier,— J. CLUWES, 
Kud.way, Glouc st-rehice.—T. HUSSELL, lifracomba, huilder,— 
J. BRNDALL and v 


.  Faper,— 


: HRAKE, Heni® idgo, Somere! shire, coat 
merchant. — 8. MOORKY. Bingswo.d. Gloucestershire. — KE, 
x 1UMAS. Fowey. ropemaker—J. WRIGHT, Stock on-omthe- 
Fovest, Yorkshire farmer.—J SANDERS Hemlingoon, York- 
shire, tarmer. —J./ ORTEK Liverpool Eg acd J. K Ni, Bur l-y, 
mavufacturers —A, COLENULT, Nitou, Isle of Wight, joiner.— 
J MULDUON, Newensul -apot- Pyne, fruit rer.—W WHI, West 
Hartlepool, timber merchaut, 


«. YEOMAN, 
R. HOPTON, H reford architect. 
J rent, teadesler —T. BILLYEALD, 
jun., Notcin ©. ROEBUCK, Greas Limb»r, Li colnshire, 
black: mith.-D. DYER, Landilo-tawr, shoemaker —T, RYNMA 
Bellon, Lincolushire~ J Ss OTT, Bith boa¢ing-house keeper. 
SELWYN, Weston y upon-Severa, cattle-desler.—& 8 iE wWL 
Croatoa Kenial, Leicestershire, tailor. — W. WORTH, Torquay, 
corter —H. THURLOW, Theford, tauor —F, DICKENS, Chippinz 
Ongar, teacher of music T. COLULNS, clerk in BE. aeparument, 
Sheer ess. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—T. SKENE, Dandee, eating-house 
keeper.—W. AN OBRSON, Craigbvok, near Avon ridg», builder — A, 
A, aod M JARDINE, Nevherfield, couldealers.—A. SHLARER 
Duanvipace, miller, 


GRICULTURAL HALL OPEN 
DAY. Admission 2s. 6d, until Six pm. 


1) SHOW OPEN THIS DAY, and Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wedne: day. = 
A DMISSION AFTER SIX P.M. ON 
2. SATURDAY, Is. 
DMISSION DOG SHOW, MONDAY, 
___TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY," 
ECOND INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW, 
at the AGRICULTURAL HALL, contains, besides Fox- 
hounds, Stag-houcds, Harriers, and every variety of Doga used in 
Field Sports. very fine specimens of the true ing ish Mastiff, Indian 
Mastiffs, Kangaroo-hounds,  Boar-hounds, Buliduge, ‘Terriere, 
English, Scotch, aud every kiod of Loy Dog and Pet, Admission, 
Saturday, May %3, 2¢. 6d, until Six o’Clock p.m. ; after Six o'c'ock, 


and on Monday, 30th, Tuesday, 3st of May, aud Wednesday, 
June |, le 


Qecos 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
A 


Islington, 
The HORSE SHOW will OPEN JULY 1, 
Entries close on Juno 20, Prize Lista are now ready, and may be 
obtained on applicativa to 8. SIDNEY, Secretary, 


IRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
STAINED GLASS, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, is 
NOW OPEN, By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Counoil of Education, 


THIs 


D INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW, 


Open from Nine am, to Nine pm. 


The Museum is open Free on Mondays, Tursdays, and Saturdays, 
from Ten am. till ‘fen pm. The S:udeats' days are Wednerdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, from Ten am. till Six pm. 
Sixpence each. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCEBTS, 

ST. JAMES HALL—On MONDAY, MAY 30, M 
WisNIAWSKI and M. JABLL will a, pear. The Programme will 
include Mozait's Quintet im G, for siringet Instruments ; Bach's 
Chaco ne, for Vioita Solo, ee. Pianotorte, M. Jaell Violin, mt 
Wieniaw ki, Violoncello, Signor Piatt’, Vo mlixt. Mdu @. Lesenitizky, 
Conductor, Mr. Besedict. Sofa Stalla, 5e,; Balcony, 3s.; Admis- 


Admission 


sion. ls ‘Licketa ‘Lappell and Co,’s, 50, New Bo.d-s reet; and 
at Austin’s 28, Pic asilly. 
k W. 8S. WOODILN’s “KLOPEMENIT 


EXTRAOKDINARY " and “RACHELOR’S BOX,” an 
enurely new Entertsiument. EVERY EVisNLNG, at Eignt 
(uxcept Saturday), SATURUVAY MUKNINGS, at Three, at the 
POLYORAPHLS HALL King William-si reet, Charing-cr. r6. Stalls, 
3s,; Area, de ; Amphitheatre, |-. Pr vate Boxes, £i ls, A plan of 
Stalls may be seen at the Hall from |i to 5, 


AUCE—LEA and PERRBINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Pronounced b: Connoisseurs to be 
N {1 ith bane : eoatel bottle, and stopper 
lone genuine without name on wrapper, label, , wT 
Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and Grocers an¢ 
Omen uuiversally. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
FLOUR, 


ATENT CORN 
Packets 8d. 

Yor Pudding:, Custards, &., and a favourite Diet for Children, 

being preforable to the best Arruwroot. 


IDMANS' SEA SALT, — This article, 
extracted from the *' foaming billowa,” is a boon to all who 
would ev joy the mvigorsting effects of # sea bath in the comfo table 
seciusion of an spariment, Ia daily use is productive or immense 
benefit in cases of rheumatism, debility, weakness of the limba, 
sprains *c,—sold by Chemiots every where, iu begs containing 7 1b, 
141d, 281, and upwards, Proprietors, Tidman and Son, No. 10, 
Wormwood-sireet, Loudon, EO, 


| OWLANDS KALYDOR, 
An Oriental Botanical Preparation, 

Tnis Royally patroniset and Ladies-esteemed Specifis realises a 
Heal\hy Purity of Complexion and # Sofs ess ond Di licary of Skin. 
Soothi°g, cooling, and purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous 
Eraptions ant Discoloratins. Price 4s. 6d and 88 6d. per bottle 
Sold at 20, Hatton-garden : and by Chemists aod Perfumers. Ark 
for * ROWLANDS' KALYLOR,” avd bewere of spurious and per- 
nicious articles under the name ot * Kalydor.” 


| IMMKEL’S NEW PERFU MES,—The 

STELLA COLAS BOUQUET, the LILY OF THE VALE, 
MAY BLOSSOMS, 2s. 'd. each.—Kimmel, Perfumer to H.K.H. the 
Princess of Wales, 95, Strand, and 34, Cornhill. 


, 
EETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
Inve tion.—Seoured by Lot ers Patent, December, 1852.— 
AKTIFICLIAL TEETH, ty last a lifetime, are made and fitted in a 
few hours, without pain or ertraction, oa chemically-prepared 
Indiarubber, toe colour of the gums, to which they are self- 
adhering ; no wires or fastenings required ; they defy detection, and 
afford an amount of comfort ucatiawable by tne use of any evher 
material Consultations free — 9, Grosve o° street, Grosvenor- 
squere, No coonvotion with any one of the same name, 


CON: PATION, Dyspepsia, Debdility, Nervousness, Cong! zh, 
pce Catarrh, Consumption, Diarrhea, and pa bilioua, hiver, 
and stomach comp.ainta, in every stage, are 0 aggra’ 
eee by medicine of every description, but perfectly 

le 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


48 proved by 65.000 cures which had resisted all medical 
treatment. We quote a few :—Oure No, 46,270. Mr. James Ro 
of @ramley, Surrey, of thirty years’ discased lungs, Atting 
0. 4) i 


blood, liver derangement, and partial deatne-s.—Cure 
Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of extreme nervousness, indigestion, 
ings, low spirits, and uervous fancies.—Cure No, 54,816, The 
Rev. James 1’, Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, ‘of indigestion and 
torpidity of tbe liver, which had resisted all medical treatment.”— 
In tins, 1 1b, 2. 9d.; 12 lb, 22%; 9410. 404 —Da Barry and Co., 
No. 77, Regent-street, London; %5, Place Veod6me, Paris; 12, Bue 
de l’Empéreur, Brussels: and, 3, Via Oporto, Turin, Also at 
Fortv.um ana Mason’s ; and 4, Cheapside ; 18, Pall-mall ; 63,150, and 
298, Oxford-street ; 54, Baker-streas: and all grocers chemists. 


AU11ON,—Chlorodyne —In Chancery.—It 

wae clearly b fure Vice-Chancellor Sie W. P. Word, 

by affidavits from eminent hospital physicisas ot L ndon, that Dr. 
J. Coulis Browne was the dircoverer of chlorodyne ; that they pre- 
seribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. urowne’s.—See Times, 
Jan 19,186¢ + =The pubiic, therefore, are cautioned agsinst using 
avy othr ‘han Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNS'S CHLORODY NE. It is 
pilicned by medical textimoaials t. be :he most  flicacio«s medicine 
for cousumpt on, coughs, colds, asthme, brovchitie, spasms, rbeu- 
matitm, & . No home abould be without it, Sold tn buttles, 2s. 9d, 
and 43,64. J.T. UAVENPORT, 33, Great Rusecli-street, London, 
W.c., sole manufacturer. Observe particu arly, none g naine 
without the w rd« “Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne” on the 
Gov ef ament stsmp. 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 


PLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 
someday PRA METON'S PILL Of HEALTH, Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Price |, 144, and 2s. 9d. per bor. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—For 


Bad 


ious, 
meavs have failed and the sufferings ox- 
‘thew are utterly unendurable, 


~ 
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ANK of NEW ZEALAND, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENE#AL ASSEMBLY, 
Bankers to the General Government of New Zealané, the Provincial, 
Governments of Auckland, Cacterbury, Ouago, &c, 
CAPITAL, £500,C09, R&SEBVE FUND, £08,000, 


Branches and Agencies in New Zealand, 


Auckland Bienbeim Oamaru Inveroargill 
New Plymouth Lyttelton Tokomairiro Riverton 
Napier Akarva Wetherstone = =Wakatipa 
Wel'ington Christebarch Waitahuna Shovover 
Wanganui Kaispoi Dunrtan Kingston 
Nelson Timara Manubrrikia = Hvugourn 
Picton Dunedin 

‘Tuis Bavk grants Dra. ghts on any of the above-named places ia 


New Zealand, avd trananews every description of Banking business 
connected with Lbat Colony, ou terms which msy be learned on appli- 
cation at the London Office, F. LAREWORTUY, 
50, Uld Broad-street, City, Managing Director 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LEBICAL, MEDIVAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE AS URANCE SOCIETY. 
Estavl shod 1824, 
Ali Persons who effect Policies on ths Participating Soole before 
June 30. 1864, w.li be entivled at the Next Bonus to ove year's addi- 
tional Share of Picfi # over laver A surers. 


j}AU-DE-VIE,—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 
188, per gallon, ie peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent im: iions of Cognac In Fre ch bottles, 38a. 
per doz, ; or in a case for the country, 3%. ; railway carriage 
No agents, and to be obtained only of HENRY BKETT end Cv., 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, K.C., and 30, Regent-atreet, 5. W. 
Erioss gument free cm sypliqniion, 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 
the finest French Brandy. It ia pure, mild, mellow, op | 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3a, 84. each, at most 
the respectable retail houses in London ; by the appointed — 
reat 
veal, pink label, and 


in the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, 
Windmill-street, Haymarket.—Observe the red 
branded cork ‘* Kinshan's LL Whisky.” 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREW:NGS of the above ALE are now be'ng supplied ia 
the finest cordition, in bottles aud in caake Las NDLAT«R, 
MACKIE, and CO., 33, Wellit gton-etreet, Strand, W.C 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSONS' PEPSINE 

WINE is a porfeo ly palatable form for administering this 
popular remedy for weak diguticn, Manufactured by T. Moron 
and So, 19 and 46, Southampton-row, Russeil-square, W.C,, in 
Rottles at 34, Ss.,and 10s,each, Pepsin Losenges, in Boxes at 
2s, 6d, and 48. 6d, each, 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 
Strong. because full of rich properties. Moderate in Price, 
because suppl direct trom importwwrs, Whole-ome, vecause not 


coloured, Sold in packets, signed— hy ° an, iS lo 


Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, an4 Druggists, 


sz *S CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 
A DELICIOUS SWEETMEAT, 
constantly growing in public favour. 


Made by J. 8, FRY and SONS, Bristol and Lordon, 


RY'S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, 
distinguished by Fine Flavour. Nolubility, and 
NUTR 1008 PROPERTIES. 


HOCOLAT MENIER 


Manufactory at Noisie -Sur-Marne, ne«r Paris, 
The best and moat delicious sliment for breakfast ever known 
since 1825, and defies all honest competitio.. 
Perfectly free trom all adulteratiun, this chocolate commends Itself 
to eve youe, 
‘To thvee in health as an agreeable and sustaining nourtsbment. 
To invalids for ite restoring aud iuvigorating properties 
To all, even the most delicate,as containing nothing injurious te 
their constitution. 
Avpnual consumption exoeeds 4,000,000 ib. 
Wholesale, 119, Chancery-lens. W.C. 
ENCILS, Biack Lead, and Coloured Chalks, 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
& id by all Stationers and Artiste’ Colourmen. 
Agente—Heintzmann and Rochusmn, 9, Friday-street, London, B.C. 
ECKITT'S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is used in the palaces of the Queen aud Prince of Wales, 
which is @ furvher confirmation of ite great superiority. 
Loudon Bridge, KC. 


ETROLEOM or PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
white or yellow, lia 6d. per dozen lb., at the METRO- 
POLITAN LIGHT COMP \NY, 447, Strard, opp site Charing- 
cross Hailway, Lily Parsffine Sandler, 7», 64. per dozen Ib. French 
Colza Vil ts 6d. per gallon, Price List post-free. 


FIELDS’ CELEBRATED 
NITED SERVICK SOAP TABLETS, 


44, and 6d, each, sold by all Chandlera and Grocera tirough- 
out the kingdom ; but the public should ask for Fields’, and see 
evholerale ane for Exportation at toe Werks, Upper Mara, Cam 

‘hol ie ana for oF je 
beth, London, S,; where also may be obtained Peete ‘Prine Medal 
Paraffine Candles, 


ANDLES—PRIZE-MEDAL 
PARAFFINE. Adopted by Ivr Majesty's Government for 
the Military Swattiens J.C, and J, FIELD, the original Mawnufac- 
tarers, aud holders of the 1862 Prize Medal, caution the public 
mgs avy spurious imitations. Their label is on ail Packets and 


reB. 

Sold by all dea'ers throughout the k . Wholesale and for 
exportation at the Works, U Ma sh. Lambeth, Londow, &., where 
also may be obtained thi Unived Service Soap Tableta, 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &c., 
and Table Delicacies of the highes.quality, pure and w! 
sex fee USBE and. BLACKWELL. 
Purveyors to the Quesn. 
SOHO-SQUARE, LUNDON. 
May be obtained from all Grocersand Oilmen, 

OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 
and Pe ome TOKGE JENNINGS, alte le Wheet 
Lambeth, 8. Sample Uap sent free for four stampa, 

OBNS and BUNIONS,—A Gentleman 


Epeom, Surrey, 


ALVEO PEDES—TENDER FEET. 
A sure remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH'S @alveo Pedes. 
Sold by Chemists, Patens Medicine Venders, and Perfumers, in 
See ones SAE | a8) Rotelans 26. 06. RR 7: Winona thy Lae 
Britain, E, 


SPRING MEDICINE OF UNEQUALLED EFFICACY. 


AYE'S WOBSDELL’S PILLS 

are powerful to remove all !utkicg impurities, brace and 
renuvate the system, and bring the human con+t tution inte « per- 
fect stare of healt and vigour. Prepared sol-ly by John Kaye. Ee. 
of Prospect Hail, Woodford, Basex, Soid by all at Is. 14 
ta, Od., aud 4. 6d, 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGN ESIA is an 
excellent remedy for ity Stomach, Heartkurn, 
conaieaions 198 New hota, London" nl Chait 
HE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRAOT 
from the Second Edition (psge 188) of the Tran: lation of the 
Poarmaicrpaia of tho Royal Coliege of pee ad t Inne by 


Dr. G. F. Collier, published by Longman > 
this compilation («peaking of the Pharmacopa'a) 


bviat I pect, by an allaline process, ard b; fourth i 
ted, I mus 5 a ne Ke 
ol y 4 1 


S eff coutrolled by a 4 t That 
ects properly hin corrigeut. 
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VEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWICE LOST.” 
Rae or iheccian in two vole, feng. Ove. cloth, prien 198 
1 Frassarebhed TRIAL, A Tale. By 8, M, 
vue Bee alee Tmen-oorner, 


 WORBOIBE | 
ah aoe ES 
N 
Ae: TI eLANGSTORE Aly J. WORBOISE, Author of 
veawa le TUS BROTHBRS and Co Co, 1, Amea-sorner, 
In | vol., !#mo, cloth, price 5s., 
OTFIE LONSDALE ; A-% The Ohain and 


rig red of * The Lillingstones 
ett hy rene oto, henna, 


yaa, feap, cloth, 
Now Raison, with four sddtigeal Meetrations 


Nom: ene 


ond Pian at 
Virtus 


pre OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 
or, Thres Years in the Holy City. With Ulestrations. Foap , 


* vteres BroruErs and Co., 1, Amen-corser, 
Bi rete FOR THEN NUBBE RY. 


Tilnstrased Béition, in large type. With Sizteen Designs by 
VirTvs Pe ranes end'00., |, Amen-corner. 

Just ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., post 8vo, cloth, pries 6a,, 

LYTHE HOUSE. By R, F. 4H, 


Vintus Beororns and Co,, |, Amen-corner. 
Now ready, Gue Shilling (No. 54), THE 
Ca=...u MAGAZINE a JUNE, 


Oldenborn. 
, (Annotated by ber Husband.) With 

Chapter XXI—My New Home. 
” My Mother ube Pediar. 
* XXUL—My Baby. 

Lanes and 


Pas Church as 0 Profession. 
SmiTH, ELpex, and Cc,, 65, Cornhill. 


Ninth Edition, price 1na by post, 13 stampa, 
O Rate THROAT DEAFNESS and the 


Rar, 

JAS. 
PeanSUEY, price 6s, DEAF- 
NES 


-D 
PRA oe TELUSTRATED, ety ae. with 
plates — Cuurcnite and Sons, New ‘Burlington-sts 


7 Raat OF THE MILI 
Seng. Illustrated, 44. 
A succesn, 
Rozert Cocks and Go, All Musicseliera, 
7 ae. OF THE MILL 
the ot the Song. %. 
Rone Ooexs end 00. All Mesloneiers. 


1 ANZ’ MAZURKA, for 


aS es —~ aR. his celebrated ‘* Qui Vive 
eased (oen' helf-priee for t- dorng a CS 


Duacaw Davison, a 844, Ragent-strest, 
wens: THE BELLS ARE 


‘blished, 
omen. » Laity of te Davao ih. we LA, 


P IANOFORCES for HIRE at at 
0, of the country. 


RINGING, 
eat hall gets tor 


ECONDHAND PIANOS at CHAPPELL'S, 
5), New Bond-atecet,— Lista sent post-free, 


en ok for HIRE at CHAPPELL’S, 
___—**y jew Bond-street.. 


ARMONIUMS for SALE at CHAPPELL’ 8, 
Bond-strect. 


40, New 
IAN OF ORT KS—OERTZMANN and 
menses, Shest it two thi val, 
marked with price ; plain wood cheaper, or 
HE PATENT SIMPLEX PIANETTE, 
Power and Portability, Multum in Parvo. Price Siztwn 
Guinsas, Warranted. Inventors, HURLING and BURLING, 
Pianoforte Manufaoturers, 1, Orebard-strest, Portman-equare, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 164, Bi 
excellence, 


Prancronrss LENT ON HIRE, 


= od ‘The 
ASSEB,, and SHERWIN’S SUMMER 


GAMES —CROQUET, |v with new ‘Treatise, complete, 
81, Strand, London, 
SSER and SHERWIN’S SUMMER 
GAMES —ARCHERY.—All the requisites of the best 
Catalogue post-frea. 


ality. Descriptive 
° Fo) Serand, London W. 


SSER and SHERWIN’S SUMMER 


GAMES.—CRICKET.— ni Balls, stumps, Ac., at 
Miustrated Price-list pout toms. 
London, W. 


$1, Strand, 


SSER_ and SHERWIN'S SUMMER 
GAMRS—TROCO, or LAWN BILLIARDS.—Complete 


Deecriptive Catalogue, -tree, 
él, Strand, London Wo. 


SSER and SHERWIN'S SUMMER 
GAMES.—RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. A charming Game 
for any number. Mlustrated post-free, 


Le eee 8 
SSER and SHERWIN’S SUMMER 
GAMES.—AUNT SALLY, and a variety of Outdoor Games. 
on application. 
___ 81, Strand London, W.C, 
UINEA CASE OF STATIONERY, 
sen! quires superfine a 
on note -paper aH No die equine “SA UNDER, 
Btationer, #1, Hanway-etrest, Ww. 
OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtained the Only Pp See 


Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
International Bxhisition "1862. 
Trade Mark—The Bull's Head, 


HIRTS, — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
“* Need only be known to be # '—Era. ‘ The mot 
perfect fi shirt made,”—Observer, Six very waperon a quality for 
48, Prive and instructions for self-messarement 
Fenton, Richd, Ford and Co., 34, Poultry, nC 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING. MACHINES, 
a, at, Private ay Use, Presmaking, &e. They will Hem, 
Hamples of ine Work may be bad on epplication to W. B. Thomas | W. 


=| 22.00 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


PreeNca BROCHS SILK POPLINES, 


da the he Batre Drees, 
Patterns trea—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-stroet. 


M07 oo i Sin Pa roe BAREGE, 
Extra Full 


Patterns frea—PRTER OMINBON', ft 18, Oxfor-trc TSE cc ¥. 


EW SUMMER DBESSES, 
ufacture, 


embencing elty im British and Epon ad Man 
rag! Tarying hom om 128 64, to 3 guinens, 
Patterns | tree PETER INSON, 143 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


Amis LAST YEAR'S FRENCH ORGANDIE 
SALAMA, pertestty Souk, end mang of the yelterne equa! to 
Pate Beane ee PETER HO TORINGON’S, 108 to 108, Oxford street, W. 
EW At URNES GRENADINES, 
Britiah and Fore 


tety of 
i ‘ar’ o 
Patterns ros! oP eTER ROBIN Nt he 103 ie sens Oxford-street, 


prixztae CAMBRICS, 
Piqués, Brilliante. 
All the New Patierne at lsat year’s Prices. 


Patterns free. fres.—PETER TEE ROD BiNsows, 1 103 to 108, Oxford-strect. 


ASHING GRENADINES ‘Gare White), 
trom 7s. 94. to 4m 9, the Fu 


Also, Bichi: Robes, from 
Patterns feo PETER Rt ROBINSON'S, ios to 108, aT ae jord-etreet. 
LACE, LENO, AND 


USLIN, OURTAINS. 
64. to 5 guineas. 

PETER BOBL curate a ns. ToS sa its, Oasoodtamoen, Ww. 
AOE 8 H A W UL &, 
fon fromm more than 1000 Shawls 
PETER ROBINSON'S 103, 103 ta 10s, Datoré-atrost, W. 
BLACK 


NTEARBABLE BAREGES, 
Bevel Now Makes this’ Bosses. 
Patterns free. Lae ROBINSON'S 
Mourning Warehouse, 103, Oxtord-strest, 
we CHECKED SILKS 


Patterns free, 
£1 10s, 64. for 12 yards. 


& BURTON has ONE SHOW. e- 
JOHN HARVEY and SON,9, Ladgate-bill. tothe "HS ana TOILET WARD. ‘The stock 
of each ip at once the and varied ever sub- 

N#W STRIPED SILK S| cme tlie tect rich 
£1 108, oe tale jar. pA age eran Sowers? 64 ie Hip, Tanto Sia. 62 

4. 

JOHN Hab ad SON, Ludgate- hill. Ter sbetanses of bes Fureace, Hot and Cold, Tiunge Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Bathe. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s, 6a 


ho SILK MANTLE S§&, 
Gros Grats, aad Gleot, 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
Pd 500 YARDS COLOURED GLAOE SILKS 
narrow gon - a le, it mz yard, extraordinarily 
eheap. Colours—Violet, Drab. we. Patterns sent 


post-frea —NICHOLSON'S, Plas ‘Bt. Paul’ 'e-churchy ard. 


YARDS NEW SILKS for the 

coming Spring— many new Colours and Designa 

yard, "iu fatrna showing the va styles, from is, lid. to 3a, 6d. per 
showing the variety, sent poat-free. 

N's, and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


100 PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 
» Bog P sced Coloured Silke, plain and figured, from 
Moire Antiques from 2 guineas Warranted ail 

Hn nk eee 50 Lo 52, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


BINOLINE.—Just 
ANTIQUE ILLUSTRA 
Price 1s, E. PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadill 


 hatecainatia IN THE POULTRY, 1710. 


Fag won & Very curious 
WORK on CRINOLINE. 


ee AT VAUXHALL, 1730, 


QBINOLINE A LA MODE, 1735, 
QBINOLINE A LA MODE, 1745, 
(CQEINOLINE IN ST, JAMES'S PARK, 1750. 
(IBINOLINE AT CHISWICK, 1700, 
(QB NOLINE AT CARLTON GARDENS, 
(BINOLINE IN HYDE PRAK, 1800, 

RINOLINE IN, KENSINGTON. | fs. 


CBvoumne IN PICCADILLY, 1864, 
(CUBINOLINE.—E, PHILPOTT, | Publisher|} 


above, and Meker of the celebrated Sansfiectui 
Crinolines, the Ondina or Waved Juapons, &c,, 87, Piseadiily, w. = 


UBBELL’S ONDINA or WAVED JUPON 


is the hether for the Ball-room, Opera, or Prom 
wat Den datrermer frog esp be the iereaths ot the Laden. se 
Habba a and Co. Fountatn-court, Aldermanbury. 
CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAYS. 
HE ONLY PBIZE MEDAL\|m 


for Excellence of Workmanship and Com 
awarded to A, SALOMONS, Wholesale [ected td oe betes 
35, Old Change, London, £.C 
[us SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 
fey TUCKER.” 
Price from 25s. 
Received the ONLY Prize Medaloe or Honourable Mention given to 


TUCKER'S PATENT, 
Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition, 1862. 


The Jury of Class 30, in their 
", a chee in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 
“The Sominicr, Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
“ A combination ae = xf ot fa bi 
« A bod as hed yee i! Ten or yal 
‘° ebtained ‘nae ronnie Upholsterers and Bedd 
Warchousemen, or wholesale of the M adacturers, 
Eo. an Ww. Smee an 


—GLOVES—GLOVES! 
oa aetna ne '| Gro "eet im rh 
Patterva —_ ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxtord-street, The very bout Paris, 8. d. pair : $91 dozen. 
HE K ED SILKE 8 BaKEB and P. 198, Regent-strect. 
C os a, ad 8, #W MUSLIN JACKETS, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 163 to 108, Oxford-strest. cae ct 
“ MANUFACTURER'S STOCK) ——_ + 198, Regent 
a a T oe RAE ADD ARGS 
Patterns fros,—-PETER BO 108, to 103, a atrest. a nee OG ‘. 
R oO 8 D E 8S U K Z, peop tre formant a esnt-erect, 
in mae BP On een rae. NEW FRENOH SILKS, 1s, the yard 
Pattorns frea.--PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 168, Oxford-stre t. ieny, ta Py €¢ pisin, ciated, cena, 
fa 
M oO! BE E ait a7 TIQU E8, ogee eee oe 
. Pot a! FEE Ar oh LACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! Rich, 
wide. and From | guinea tho Full Dress. 


durable. 
Patterns free,—BAKER and CRISP, 198, 


AST YEAR'S MUSLINS, GRENADINES, 
&o.—An endiem variety, all the best French 
original cost, Patterns 
BAKER and CRISP, removed to 198, cates 
HE NEW DRESSES at BAKER and 
CRISP’S “acry emtgir Novels of the Season, from 8s. 6d, to 


2 guineas the Full the new Petticoatings, Printed Cambries, 
"Toile du Nords, xc. Patterns free.—i98, Kegent-street. 


B= SPANISH LACE SHAWLS, two 


ards squat 
selling es 128, oat ida, 64. 1 guinea. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, pte, (nearly epposite 


HIS SEASON’S FASHIONS IN DRESS, 
{ovites tveltioe in Dress, of Britiah aud Worsign manufacture :— 


All the aes ae 


ly and Complimen' Mourning. 
Drapers, Mile : ieee 


Fusions in | MANTLES S for MAY and 


; es 


oe DBES81NG-B -BAGS, Hand 
PARKINS 


MAY 28, 1964 


ARKINS 
aani'zACrURINO sTri0¥¥an” TT 9, 


The pubic suppliod at wholesale prises. 


atnest, eeaally 


“eo Per 1000 
+ 4@. 6d, per 1000 


ics ra Pane ENVELOPES sold a 
a 2 N 
gues IB of Ore tr, 


and GOTTO’S, 25, Oxtord ; 
io) sa 
___ st and’, Ontortoatr We. 


ro ADVERTISERS and the General Public, 
1000 to 80,000, 
. PARKING and 4 x 7 
I 
BB 27HDAY and WEDDING PRESENTS, 
24, aud %5, Oxtord.airea W, 
Ww Bitine and DRESSING OASEs, 
and 35, Oxtord ounce W, 
UBSES, POOKET-B ‘and Card Oane. 
P BOOKS, and Card Casce, 
Pi es s, Ontordemtreat we 
PHOt0GRAPaIO ALBUMS. Ac choice of 
erty ‘ 
——— EES 
[AEetanne, DESKS, ‘8, &e., I BOOK. -SLIDES, 
__ and 35, Oxon » Oxtordetrece, W. 
28, PRIZE WRITING.C 
s: ASE, 


for 28 stam) 260,000 
BY Po te ARMING and GOTO. 
44 and 25, Oxford-strest, W. 


and Reticules, 
24 and 88, Oxfurd-encest 


Wok -BOXES, s Kaiting, wd Glove Boxes, 
1 BA 000 = BIBLES, PRAYER-DOOKS and 


PARKINS and GOTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-strest, W, 


$$$ $$$ 
Prien core ALBUMS and OARTE 
‘Vist TRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONAGES, 


ear SCRAPS, Printed in Oil Colours, 
sibrab peure re now sent ote fr 1 
hes Gini ia tie deboeemet aad CO for the Summer, in | Stile, Hustic Hapialiey, Oe i ‘als, Orphans at their 
drap de Lyon taffetas, gros grains, 8, and light textures of every | Mother's Grave, ee Vision, the Rainbow, 
description, from | guinea to 10 je golem. the O =p ee eee a Pumily 
____atthretresty Soho-equare aare. Lord’s Prayer ; , Samamen, Ausamn,’ Winter + Moreisg 
i —_—__—_ | Se gemooess, the Fis # Retin, de, ; al forming ne 
es ANTIQUES. —SEWELL LL and CO. Kaleem iy genes, 13 Fw 17%, Floet-street, London ; whare the sat 
may 
White, Black, and dl tae New Gulour at einen te Dress. 


Frith-street, and Old Compton-strest, Soho, W. 
Bars and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 


to 454. the set of three. 


fJ\HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 


Superfine Note-Paper, stamped with any Initials, or from 


Orne - STAMPING.—Five Quires of 
, Crests, Aros, or oe ye po Sd.) 118. Der 


ream ; Envelopes to mateh, 2s, 
five 5 
ih Cam dee 94, por ream.—G. POWIS, 
— 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIO 
PENMAKER TO THE QUEEN, begu to inform the com- 
eenetes wostes maesiaatie tag a wart ge Pupiie generally thet, 
Stoel Pens he eeniaed a naw mained te 
which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QuAlss®'¢ or wereal apntotation 
above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICK, must ensure uni 


in the Kingdom is WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. He has FOUR | and 


pARen ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 

Bedsteads and Children's Cota, with sgeropriate B dding and Bed- 
hangings, Portable Folding Bedeteads, from |\s.; Patent Iron 
Bedateada, fitted with dovewil joints and patent ‘sacking, from 
lis. 6d, ; énd Cots. from lhe. 6d. each ; ae ta Gaara Iron 
and Brast Bedstewds, in great variety, from £2 13s. Gd. to £20, 


ILLIAM 8, BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appointment to H.R. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE d 


and 
Dish-covera, Het-' Diahea, Fe Marbie 
Crna, aod Kettles ‘Gls le Cutle the, ‘Tolet, W 
rns, 3 le ‘ol ‘are, 
ery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, i abi 
Furniture, @ &e., hobaga Tht of Prices and the Twenty 
Large Show-roomas, at Oxford. . W.5 1, la, %, 3, and 


Newman-street : : 4 4 and’, Perry' ‘space ; ; and | 


ye CANTEENS for Officers, £8 8s, 
each, Oak Case, containing the following :— 


- Newman- yard, 


PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


Brought parwarts £8 


Se 


& 5.4, 5.8 

4Tablespoons.. . 0 0} 1 Gra: 070 
6 Table forks  .« +» 018 O/ 1 Pairaugartongs .. 0 3 6 
6 Dessert spoons 018 6/2Saltspooms .. ow O3 4 
6 Dessert forks 013 6/1 Butter knife . - O03 6 
6 Tes spoons © 8 0O|6 Teble knives . e O10 
3 Eee spoons = © 5 0] 6Chessecitto - O08 9 
1 Soup © = c+ O12 O| Pair of meat carvers .. 0 7 6 
1 Pair fish carvers -. 0 14 0} Pair of chicken carvers 0 7 6 
2 Sauce ladles -.. = © 8 0O| Ivory-handle -~ O30 
| Mustard spoon - O18 cheat : 080 
6e 


Complete, £8 


in Stock, 
HERS rae en ia FIRM), 
ERSMITHS and CUTLERS, 
67 and 68, KING WiLLIAn-8 iT REET, LONDON-BRIDGE, 
REGENT-STREET. 
Same "Prices st BOTH HOUSES 


UREN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
E. OBSERVE THE ADDRESS. 


[Ex ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATOH, and 
K MAKER to her MAJESTY, Lae the PRINCE 

OF WALES and HIM. the EMPEROR OF RU: 
of the Great Clock for the Houses 


Do, do. 618 


25 | Ditto in Hunting cases. 40 
Gold Geneva Watches from 7 guineas upwards. 
Watches for the Blind, 
Riera f Marine Chronom 35 
nto eo of Keylees Watches and in Silver cases 
fee in in si also a large assortment of eters, Centre and 
Seconds, Donbie-top Seconds, in Gold Cases, from 


An elegant assortment ‘al Fine Gold Weistooat and Guard Chaina, 
rom 
Gold and a Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regula 
Turret, Church, and Bracket ( Clocks of every description, 


E. Dent and Co., 61, Strand, WC. (edjoining Coutts's Bank) ; and 
at 34 and 35, Royal EC; the Turret 
and Marine Compass Factory, Savo: A ak eee Londea, 


eae SCROLL FENDERS, 16s, each, 
Black Fenders, 30, 20 to. | Improved Coal -box: 
naed Fenders, 10s. to Coal 


» Oulery &c., at the 
est, prices in." Orderv 


per rail frea.—RICHARD 8 and Joun | SLACK, 336, Strand. 
ARDNERS’ LAMPS are the best, 
Moderator and Paraffin Table Lampe, from 5a. 6d. each. 
Tllustrated Catalogues free,—Gardners, Manufacturers to the 
Queem, 453, Strand, ~The (four doors from Trafelgar- 
fquare), London. Established 1753. 


HE NEW FILTER—Dr, FORBES eays : 

* Mr, LIPSCOMBE’S patent. NEW FILTER is the only 

known method by which lead and lime are removed from evinking 

water. It is, therefore, a "Filte “Orion invention.” Can only be 

had at Mr. Lipscombe’s Flest-street, Temple-bar. 
4 Fospectus free, 


wi 
GENERAL | the 


up in each, 
containing one groas 


caaia vod HOUSE with a bent 
at DEANE’S and Furnishing W: 

a I IEA 
Deane and Co, (The Monument), London Bridge. 
WALKER’S PATENT BIDGED- -BYED 
a a, Sue vapid sowing. ‘Taso te nothing I as 
for \s La. poet tres, of any dealer.—H. Walker, Queen's Works, 


for 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


LEN FIELD PATENT STAROH, 
IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
awarded the Prize Medal. 


K 2288 GENUINE “MUSTARD. 


‘There are 
Obtain Keen's Genuine 3 


—h 
Sold by the Trade from the Caske, and in i 1b. and 4 lb. Canietars. 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, ©0., 
Garlick- bill, Cannon: 


AYLOR BROTHEBS 


scopical 
the three essen! ial propeemean of good ustard—viz., 
a DELICATE 1 FLAVOU! R. 


PURITY. P| 
that each package bear trade mark, Prize Ox," and 
Sold b; all Groves ben re go the kingdom. 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentwrorth-etrest, London, N.B. 


D R. D E J ONG H'S 
(Koga DROWN OOD. VER OL ‘sm 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speadiest, 
and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RAAUMATISM, GEBERAL DEBILITY, DISEASKS OF THE SKIN, 
KICKRTS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 


SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
ia incomparably superior t r to every other kind, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., F.R.C.P.L., 
OT be ifobem to the British i Hembasty - ree ods 
ve frequently prescribed ie Jongh’s brown 

liver Oil, aud i pave s every reason i be patistied with ite beneficial 
and salutary eff: 

EDWIN CANTON. fON, Bea, F a 

President of the Medical Societ: 

** For several past I have been im te bit of FF Poe mack 
Dr. de Jongh's Dight-hre brown Cod-liver Oil, ml find it to be seh 
more efficacious than other varieties of e medicine # 
have also em ply) ed with a view to test their ‘relative eine iy” 


Dr. Dr Jonon’s Licut-rrows Cop- uve Orn, is sold only Bo} 


IMPERIAL half-pints, 2a 6d.; pints, 48. 94. ; 9. 
lnbelled with hie stamp and is faseare, withoUT Wwaica Wome Ca¥ 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists an4 
OLK CONSIGNESS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, WC- 


eh ilercinee seal cerenet eA 
ABZ —$———— 
Lente: Printed tod Published at the Office, 2, Lag TS atest, 

THOMAS rox Strand, Oatorewnid. SATURDAY 


May 28, 1866, 


